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Out of the Rock 


By J. C. Crowell 


UARRIED, doth the granite block 
Lifeless and unyielding seem, 
And the chisel cold to mock ; 
Till the sculptor, eyes agleam, 


Sees the finished statue fair, 

Lifts his hand, strikes blow on blow, 
Lines of beauty laying bare, 

Delicate each stroke and slow: 


So the actual doth release 
The ideal if, with sight 
Strainmg for the masterpiece, 
Souls smite circumstance aright. 
AMHERST, Mass. 








Silent Criticism 

Criticism that says not a word counts for most. 
Those who most effectively rebuke us and help us to 
beiter living are not they who taik fréely to us about 
our shortcomings, but they who are quietly doing the 
things that we are failing to do. Suppose we adopt 
that plan of criticizing others : whenever we see an- 
other failing at any point, let us say not a word about 
it, but quietly see to it that we succeed, in our work 
or life, where that one is failing. Nine times out of 
ten this will help the other more than spoken criti- 
cism,—which usually fails utterly ; and ten times out 
of ten we shall be the gainers by it. Let us remem- 
ber, too, that the faults in others that we most easily 
notice are usually our own worst faults. 
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Our Comrades 

No one living is any freer from temptation than 
is the most sorely tempted man alive. ‘There is com- 
fort in that thought for us all; for most of us have be- 
lieved that our temptations are the werst, the most 
relentless, the most hopelessly, doggedly persistent of 


all. That man or woman whose very presence lifts 
us up, and whose life seems serene and unruffled in 
its character and spiritual power, has come to that 
peace and strength only through conquered tempta- 
tion, and is assailed to-day by temptation just as ter- 
rible as ours. The worst-tempted man the world has 
ever known was Jesus Christ. Therefore from him 
we can get the greatest sympathy, and the same 
strength with which he conquered. And in the fight, 
let us remember that we are shoulder to shoulder with 
all who are walking in his blood-stained pathway. 
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Throwing Treasure Away 

God has promised to give us all that we need and 
ask for in his name. He has not promised to give us 
all that we need if we will not ask for it. Have we 
prayed to-day for all that we need to-day? If not, 
whose fault is it if we lose rich blessings to-day 
through unfilled needs? Yet how often we say to 
ourselves that God knows we need such and such 
definite supplies because we have asked him for them 
more than once before, and thus lazily excuse our- 
selves from praying about them when we are still in 
need! That is not the kind of prayer that brings the 
complete answer that God would send. Loving, 
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A Life of Con 


HERE is nothing that people “shrink from more 
than from a decision. Jeremy Taylor speaks of 
a certain condition of the soul as being ‘soft, 
loose, and wandering.’’ We all know just what such 
a condition means, and how difficult it is to attack it. 
Downright and flagrant wrong in our lives may pro- 
duce some keen anxiety about our condition, but it is 
hard for us to declare war against this soft and com- 
fortable state. To do so seems like destroying one’s 
own soul almost. And yet it is just here that many go 
on failing without ever knowing quite what it is that 
makes them fail. Their ease, their lethargy, and 
their indecisiveness, just because these are not the 
grosser forms of evil, do not frighten them, and yet 
make life a more or less constant fear. ‘*‘ Remem- 
ber,’’ F. W. H. Myers once wrote to a friend, ‘that 
first of all a man must, from the torpor of a foul tran- 
quillity, have his soul delivered unto war.’’ And de- 
cision is perhaps the sanest way in which we can put 
before ourselves the battle of the soul. Christ spoke 
often of fasting. The literal habit is now perhaps in 
disrepute, but the thing he spoke of was no passing 
discipline, and for most of us a more decisive life 
would bring to us what we most need to know of the 
discipline of fasting. 

Our very avoidance of decision is an acknowledg- 
ment of its power. In the beginnings of the gospel 
Christ presses for this, and his apostles urge it. And 
we avoid it with our many excuses just because we 
know altogether too well just what it will do for us. 
People may misrepresent it to themselves, put the 
worst look upon it, and tell themselves that it means 
narrowness, or produces the martinet, or that they 
prefer a less Spartan discipline,-—but- they know. that 
their best days have been days when they exercised 
this power. They may exaggerate the Puritanical 
aspect of it, telling themselves that it is something 
easily overdone, or they may persuade themselves 
that the Christian life ought to advance graciously 
and noiselessly rather than by these sharp issues of 
painful decision and choice. . Again and again you 
hear, in answer to the appeal to some one to take up 
a certain kind of work, that he would be glad enough 
to do it, but ‘*does not wish.to tie himselé to it.’’ 
And the reason why he does not wish to tie himself 
to it is because he knows himself well enough to know 








trustful patience in prayer, continued day after day, 
month after month, year after year if need be, is the 
‘* prayer in his name"’ which alone will make it possi- 
ble for God to send us what we ask for. Let us not 
rob ourselves of that which our Heavenly Father 
wants us to have. a 
Kr 

Blaming the Grippe 

Physical weakness is never an excuse for spirit- 
ual failure. Physical weakness often makes us more 
liable to spiritual failure, and we must recognize this, 
and be the more watchful in prayer against the special 
danger of a let-down physical condition. But to rec- 
ognize the presence of temptation is very different 
from admitting the necessity of yielding. The over- 
worked father or mother, who is fighting a cold or the 
grippe, is a shining mark for the darts of impatience 
and unlove. All that is needed is that such a one 
should say, ‘‘ This outburst of temper, this impatient 
word, this unloving frown, is only the result of my ill- 
ness ; I am not responsible for it,"’—and the Devil 
has scored a complete victory. It is all the more his 
victory if we let him deceive us into thinking it is not. 
There need not be a single such failure ; and there 
will not be, except with our consent. 
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stant Decision 


that if he tied himself to it he would have to do it. 
Yet our only hope of better life is to tie ourselves to 
things, to accept responsibility and turn it into a new 
liberty. 

Decision is a human being'’s business. God has 
not only made us for himself so that ‘‘ our hearts are 
restless till they find their rest in him,'’ but he has 
made us like himself so that life can never find peace 
until it is like him in the power of causation. ‘The 
first great cause. has made each one of us a cause. As 
Pascal says, God gave man the power of prayer that 
he might teach him the dignity of causality. Yet we 
shrink from the exercise of our highest faculties. We 
would like to have their results, the health, the vigor, 
the happiness, the ring as of true metal that belongs 
to a firm and directed life, but the exercise that brings 
these into our possession we dread. Yet without 
decision life grows harder and harder. It becomes 
infirm, it loses self-respect, the temper becomes cross, 
our movements become loose and wavering, and the 
impression we make upon others is a mixed and 
uncertain one. Men do not know what to make of 
us. But men can always make out the decisive char- 
acter and, if we are to be living epistles, it is highly 
desirable that the handwriting should be fairly legible, 
and nothing is more easily read or deciphered than 
that a life is full of purpose. All the dépths and 
heights of that purpose another man may not be able 
to make out, but he is aware that the purpose exists. 

Sometimes this vital power is weakened by a too 
great dependence upon the world around us, even the 
very best part of that world. Respect for the opinion 
and tradition of a whole community is a mark of a 
Christian soul. Many things are decided for us by 
the community, and ought to be. It is our good for- 
tune to have itso. It saves a vast amount of time. 
Some things are settled, and we need not reopen them 
and waste time over them. There are some courses 
of action which simply “will not do,"’ and we ought 
not to give them another ‘minute's thought. So far, 
right and good. But the best and holiest community 
that ever was can never do for you the last and great- 
est thing that you need, even though it be ever so 
kindly intentioned. A man must look out for his 
own soul, or it will fall to the rear even in the midst 
of great good-will all around him and everybody ready 
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to help. One's friends may be all that could be 
wished, and their attitude perfect, yet one’s character 
may become a wreck for all that. We must give 
them less thought, and what they give us will be a 
real help when we strike out our own line and follow 
it; for the decisive life becomes a center around 
which other lives cohere. There are many who wait 
for some turn in fortune or in human favor, and wait 
long, and find out at length that their welfare is 
mainly left to themselves. Fortune usually turns for 
him who finds that out. 

Decision has a correlative, and that is guidance. 
The more decisiveness we use, the more guidance we 
shall get. ‘Take one step, and you are shown another. 
A great many of us pray for guidance with all earnest- 
ness and faithfulness, and then wonder why it does 
not come. It is because guidance is only possible 
for people who are moving. Guidance is not initi- 
ative. Moral initiative is ours, guidance is God's. 
Powerful as the least turn of the rudder may be, it is 
most powerful when the ship is at full speed; many a 
disaster has happened, though the rudder was set 
right enough, just because there was not sufficient 
steerage way. Guidance is not showing us the whole 
way from start to finish. One has only to think of it 
a moment to realize the foolishness of such a con- 
ception. Get under way and guidance begins to tell. 
Our knowledge of God becomes greater, and our wor- 
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ship of him more worthy, when we realize how many 
things he has utterly turned over to us that he might 
teach us the dignity of bringing thing to pass. It is 
the habit of deliberate .choosing, rather than a limp 
and fearful hesitation, which teaches us most about 
divine guidance. 

And then decision, instead of being once for all, as 
we may have supposed, must be constant. In life's 
higher reaches it is demanded more and more. Yet 
how surprising and unwelcome is the sound of the 
word to a great many who think that, having made 
one great general decision long ago, they ought now 
to be exempt from the harassing of any more particu- 
lar ones. They want to be let alone and hear no 
more about it. It seems to belong to the rudiment- 
tary things of the Christian life instead of what it is, 
the mark of all its greater glory and advance. But 
worst of all, they associate it with what is hard and 
grinding, instead of connecting it with the most satisfy- 
ing days of their lives. It is not the clenched fist and 
the gritting of the teeth, and the militant air, which 
is the best symbol of the decisive life, but the clear eye, 
the heartier laughter, the flexible life, the springier 
step, and the unequaled joy that comes from having 
done just what we intended to do, and being well for- 
ward with our work, These are the things that stand 
out in the memory as the result of our most decisive 
days. 
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Growing Rich By Giving 

More than once The Sunday School Times has 
had appeals from perplexed readers for light on how 
to manage to live on nine-tenths of their income, giv- 
ing one-tenth to the Lord, when ten-tenths was not 
enough for their needs. Here is one of the best an- 
swers to such inquiry that the Editor has ever seen. 
It comes from a Maryland reader : 

Having read and enjoyed The Sunday School Times, espe- 
cially the notes and comments on Open Letters, for a number 
of years, I feel that I ought to give a little of my experience 
in the line of giving to the Lord. Being poor, I felt I had 
little to give, but determined the first of last year to be very 
exact ; so I kept careful account of my income, and laid aside 
the Lord's tenth for foreign missions. Then, if I wished to 

ive for something else, it came out of my share. I tell you, 
it has paid.: The more I gave, the more I have had to give. 
I doubled my regular contribution to foreign missions, have 
given more for other work, and have had more to use for my- 
self and dear ones, than ever before. Why, when I gave away 
an egg, my hens have laid two, and when I gave away a pound 
of butter, I sold two! I tell you, it pays to give to the Lord. 

There seems to bea ring of sincerity and actual joy 
in that letter that it would be hard to counterfeit. It 
really looks as though somebody in Maryland had 
accepted the loving challenge that was made to Israel 
a good many years ago: ‘‘ Bring ye the whole tithe 
into the store-house, that there may be food in my 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith Jehovah of 
hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and 
pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it."’ The papers are full of ‘get 
rich quick’’ schemes these days ; but there has never 
been any so sure and so quick as this old-fashioned 
one that has worked so well in Maryland. Let's all 
invest in it this year ! 


The Date of Christ’s Birth 


It is not a good plan, as a general rule, to say 
one thing and mean another ; therefore the Editor is 
grateful to a Massachusetts friend and reader who 
calls attention to a misleading expression that recently 
appeared in this department, in an answer that was 
given to the question why Jesus, in his thirty-fourth 
year, is said to have died A. D. 30. 

The Sunday School Times of December 8, page 708, says 
that Dionysius Exiguus made the Immaculate Conception 
the date of the beginning of the Christian era. Of course you 
don't mean ‘that, as it would put the real beginning of the 
Christian era back at least fourteen or fifteen years before the 
birth of Christ. The error, however, is so common, and 
makes such confusion of ideas about the birth of Jesus, that it 
is worth correcting, isn't it ? 


Dionysius Exiguus, who established the reckon- 
ing of what is called the Christian era, made it begin, 
not with the 4/77 of Christ, but with the time of the 
Annunciation to Mary of that coming birth. This 
was plainly stated in the Editor’ s comments referred to, 
but unfortunately the ‘‘ Immaculate Conception ’"’ 
was named in the same connection as identical, in 


point of time, with the Annunciation. The concep- 
tion of Jesus, of course, was meant. But the Roman 
Catholic Church has for half a century used the term 
‘«Immaculate Conception’’ as referring to the birth 
of Mary, not of Jesus, and the term has come to be 
commonly used, therefore, with that significance. So 
understood, and apart from the rest of the editorial 
statement, that term as used by the Editor would 
have put the beginning of the Christian era as far 
back as the Massachusetts ‘correspondent points out, 
—that is, by as many years as the ordinary marrying- 
age of a girl in the East. The use of the term was 
confusing, and should have been avoided ; and the 
Editor and readers have been put under obligation by 
this kindly criticisin. 


Store-Keeping Ethics 

Are there any circumstances under which a 
merchant should sell anything of which, on moral 
grounds, he personally disapproves? That is a ques- 
tion which doubtless faces most merchants at one time 
or another; yet should it ever be a puzzling ques- 
tion? Here is a particular instance of the general 
question, in a letter from an Iowa grocer : 


I have been a reader of your valuable paper for nearly 
twenty years, and have gained much help from the discussion, 
in Notes on Open Letters, of questions of timely interest, and 
would like your view on the subject of ‘a Christian grocer 
handling tobacco. Is it consistent? Isit reallywrong? A 
preacher recently denounced it in a way to make any sincere 
Christian engaged in the business very uncomfortable. 

There are a few churches which prohibit their ministers 
from using tobacco, but I know of none that restrict their 
members. If a member who duys does no wrong, is the one 
who sedis to be held guilty? In the present state of church 
standards, can it be said to be immoral? Ought not men and 
boys to have a respectable place to buy tobacco and cigars ? 


If it is not wrong to use tobacco, it certainly is not 
wrong to sell it. But if a storekeeper believes that it 
zs wrong for him to smoke or chew, and that Chris- 
tianity would bea cleaner, healthier, more winsome 
thing if no Christian man or minister would deaden 
his brain and weaken his powers of resistance and 
scent his person by the use of this thing against which 
his own nature revolts until it has been poisoned into 
subjection,—then just why should that storekeeper 
sell. tobacco? Must he degrade his business by ad- 
mitting that it needs the revenue? Must he degrade 
his customers by’ admitting that they need the sup- 
ply? As for the suggestion that it is better that men 
and boys should have a respectable place to buy their 
tobacco, that was the argument that opened the 
ill-starred Subway Tavern, and it is the time-worn 
plea of the Devil for licensed vice of any and every 
sort. A harmful practise is always made more harm- 
ful by being cloaked in ‘‘respectability.’’ Evil is 
always less demoralizing and dangerous when it is 
confessedly disreputable. 

But this advice is not needed by the lowa grocer 
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who has asked the question. The Editor happens to 


know that that storekeeper does of sell tobacco, and- 


that he has done business for five years on this plan, 
in the definite hope that he may thus help the boys 
of his community by offering them a place where 
they may come and not find the temptation to form a 
harmful habit. His courageous and consistent Chris- 
tian policy is one to be commended to Christians in 
every walk of life. 
x 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion will answer questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘“ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School ‘Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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What would you do with a ten-year-old boy who persist- 
ently, Sunday after Sunday, laughs, talks, and disturbs 
otherwise good boys, and sends the teacher home ex- 
hausted ? 

If all other remedies have failed, the teacher should send 
the boy home immediately upon his first breach of de- 
corum, 

This, however, should not be done until the teacher has 
a plain talk with the boy by himself, and uses every effort 
in his power to improve the boy. I am glad to say that, in 
my judgment, this can usually be done. It does very little 
good to correct a boy in the presence of others, and unless 
the correction is really effective, it does more harm than 
good. Never threaten a boy of this kind in public. Do 
what ought to be done. Every such boy ought to be made 
to understand, and very plainly too, that the class is of 
more consequence than he is; and that he just cannot 
break up the order in the class and disturb the whole 
school. In the last extreme, I would not hesitate to lay 
hands upon such a lad, though, happily, that is not often 
necessary. 

The teacher who really lays himself out to capture such 
a boy, can ordinarily win the victory in that way. That 
boy must be captured in some fashion or other. If his 
confidence can be won, a great deal is gained. This can- 
not, however, be done by public reproof or appeal. Go to 
his home, and invite him to your home. Get as close to 
him as you can. Let him know that you are really his 
friend, and interested in him. Manifest an interest in what 
interests him, and try to lead him in that way. 

If this does not work, then put him in a class of older 
boys for a while, or let him have a teacher all. by himself. 
He must not continue this conduct, not only because it is 
a damage to the school, but it is likewise ruinous to the 
boy hintself, 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—I ‘have a Class of little girls about 
ten years of age. I wish to organize the class. How shall I 
proceed? Please help me to select a good name. What offi- 
cers shall we choose ?—C. H. C. 

The same question, practically, comes from A. R. M. 
of Uniontown, Pa., and the same answer fits both. 

Invite your class to your home some afternoon, and 
tell them what you have in your mind. Do not press 
the matter of organization unduly, but dwell upon the 
things that could be accomplished if the class had some 
system about its efforts. First of all, rouse interest in what 
you want to do rather than how you want to doit. Tell 
them about things that are within their reach to accomplish. 
Suggest carrying flowers or delicacies to the sick, or read- 
ing to some blind or old person at regular times, or gather- 
ing papers like the illustrated magazines, and sending them 
to the hospitals, prisons, reformatories, etc. No doubt 
your city has a number of boys and girls in the reformatory 
institutions of Ohio. The proper officers of your county 
can give you their names and addresses. Suppose you 
were to send them your Sunday-school papers after they 
have been read, and occasionally send them a letter written 
from your class and read to your class before it is sent. 
Some of your class may know of a little poor girl who 
ought to have a pair of shoes, and they could save enough 
money between now and fall out of their pennies to buy 
those shoes. In all these ways hold up before your class 
the things that it is desirable to do, and that are within the 
reach of a class of little girls like these. You will find the 
interest will soon reach the boiling-point, and then you are 
ready. for organization and not before. Organization which 
is effected simply for the purpose of organization accom- 
plishes little or nothing. Make the organization very 
simple. It is not necessary to have either a constitu- 
tion or by-laws.. Elect your president, secretary, and 
treasurer, and &lect several committees, putting a different 
girl at the head of each committee. Call your class to- 
gether frequently to talk over these matters, and be sure 
to commend them for all they do, even though it be very 
little. Have reports at these meetings of what has been 
done, letting the children tell it in their own way. 

Now in regard to the name for your class. Some simple 
name which is prominent in your city, or in your denomi- 
nation, or in your church, would be nice. I know of one 
such class of girls who call themselves ** The Priscillas.’’ 
They are sometimes interested in a name that is obscure 
and known only to the members of the class, as, for in- 
stance, ‘‘ The W—H-O Class.’? These three letters might 
stand for ‘* We Help Others.”’ This is only a suggestion, 
however. 
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Whom Did the Flood Destroy, and Why ? 


By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. 


Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revelation 








HERE are those among the devout believers in 
the Bible who maintain that in the account of 
the Flood in Genesis reference is had only toa 

chosen part of the human race, and ‘that. other races 
of mankind may have escaped the catastrophe. But 
it is not nécessary to enter into any contention upon 
this point, since there is now ample ground for main- 
taining the Bible account of the flood, upon the sup- 
position that all the human race then living were 
destroyed except those who went with Noah with the 
Ark. 

In support of the reasonableness of this supposition 
Hugh Miller maintained that at the time of the flood 
the human race probably had not spread widely over 
the face of the earth, but was limited to the valley of 
the Euphrates. With much cogency he argued that 
the great wickedness and violence which was said to 
have prevailed in antediluvian times would natu- 
rally have tended to keep the population within nar- 
row limits. 

Since Hugh Miller's time, however, abundant evi- 
dence has accumulated to show that man had spread 
all over the northern hemisphere at least, in very 
early times. But in connection with this evidence 
there have come to light facts which prove that there 
was probably a wide-spread destruction of early man 
and of the species of animals connected with him, so 
that we are able again to maintain that, for all we 
know, the existing population at the time of Noah 
may have been limited to the Euphrates valley where 
the flood was located by fhe Bible story. 

This evidence, both of the great antiquity of man 
and of the destructive influences to which he was sub- 
jected in antediluvian times, is derived from facts 
connected with the glacial epoch—facts which are in- 
creasing in importance and significance with every 
fresh investigation. When, fifty years ago, Sir Charles 
Lyell wrote his famous book upon the ‘ Antiquity of 
Man,’’ the volume was nearly all taken up with the 
presentation of facts concerning the glacial epoch, and 
in presenting the evidence that man was in the world 
before the close of that period. The necessity of con- 
sidering the question from the same point of view is 
now more imperative than ever. 

The facts as they now stand are*that during the 
glacial epoch four million square miles in North 
America and two million square miles in Northern 
Europe were enveloped in snow and ice to a depth of 
one mile or more. At that time the conditions of 
Greenland extended southward in Europe to Berlin and 
London, and in America to New York, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis. Evidence accumulates that man was 
here before the close of that period, so that when the 
climatic conditions changed, and that vast body of 
ice melted off, producing ‘‘ spring freshets'’ of incon- 
ceivable extent, he was swept off from a large portion 
of the face of the earth. 

The most positive evidence of man’s great an- 
tiquity consists of rough stone (palzolithic) imple- 
ments found in undisturbed gravel deposits which were 
laid down during the closing floods of the glacial 
epoch. These have been found abundantly in north- 
ern France and southern England, and, according to 
the best authorities, in the gravel terraces of the Dela- 
ware river, and of the Ohio and its northern tributaries 
in America. Similar evidence comes from numerous 
caverns in Belgium, France, and England, where the 
remains of man are found beneath thick deposits of 
stalagmite, indicating a lengthy occupation in earliest 
pre-inistoric times. 

More recently human remains have been found 
deeply buried beneath the extensive deposits of fine 
loam known as ‘loess,’’ which, to a great depth, 
covers Northern China, Central Asia, Southern Rus- 
sia, and the lower part of the valley of the Missouri. 
This is now regarded by the best authorities as in the 
main a water deposit. The localities at which the 
remains of man have been found underneath the 
‘‘loess’’ are at Kiev, in Russia; Lansing, near Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and, latest of all, as described by Pro- 
fessor Barbour, near Omaha, Nebraska. It is sig- 
nificant that connected with these remains of glacial 
man there are found the remains of a large number 
of extinct species of animals closely allied to living 
species. 

At the time that palzolithic man occupied Europe 


there were associated with him in that region a large 
species of lion, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
and the elephant. In North America there were 
horses, tapirs (larger than any now living), llamas as 
large as a camel, lions, mastodons, and elephants, all 
of which have become wholly extinct or extinct in the 
northern hemisphere. 

So extensive was this destruction of animal species 
that it is now easy to believe that man, all over this 
region, shared in the catastrophes, and became limited 
to a relatively small area in Central Asia. Under 
this view the Noachian Deluge is the last of a series 
of catastrophes which culminated in the Euphrates 
valley, and so was related to the entire existing rem- 
nant of the human race. The one hundred and 
twenty years of warning which was given may natu- 
rally refer in part to this preliminary series of catas- 
trophes of which we have made mention. 

All geologists agree, and none more emphatically 
than Charles Darwin and Alfred Russell Wallace, that 
the glacial epoch was one of great instability in the 
conditions which affected animal life, and that it was 
accompanied by a great destruction of animal species. 
Geologists now also recognize that the post-glacial 
period is one of comparative stability of conditions. 

Considering the flood from the ethical point of view, 
we cannot avoid recognizing it as in close analogy to 
the general operations of God in nature and in his- 
tory. The fundamental law of Darwinism is that in 
the progress of events it is the fittest only who survive. 
Geology is a continuous record of the destruction of 
unfit species, which give way to species which are 
better adapted to the conditions. There are dark 
things in nature as well as in history. The progress 
of the world has not been general, but by means of 
‘‘aremnant;’’ it was only a remnant of Israel that 
was saved. 

Looking at history more broadly no one can avoid 
being solemnized in his thoughts by a vision which 
he has of the wrecks of nations, which strew the whole 
course of time. Civilization after civilization has 
arisen and disappeared, leaving behind only a handful 
of ruins to puzzle the historian and the archeologist. 
Large areas of country, which were the seats of early 
civilization, are now nothing but wastes and wilder- 
nesses. To this statement the numerous ruin heaps 
covering the centers of ancient civilization in the Eu- 
phrates valley are most impressive witnesses. Nebu- 
chadrezzar was one of the greatest of monarchs. His 
name is stamped on countless bricks in the ruins of 
Babylonia. But his kingdom disappeared like the 
morning mist of the valley. Persia at one time aspired 
to conquer the whole known world. Recent explorers 
now tell us of impressive ruins scattered all over that 
country in regions so dry that it is now almost impos- 
sible to find sustenance for the roving tribes of the 
desert. A similar story is brought back by recent 
travelers in the Gobi Desert in Central Asia, and I 
have seen innumerable indications of a similar de- 
cadence in western Turkestan. Palmyra and Petra 
in their majestic ruins bring up now extreme pictures 
of surrounding desolation. 

But even where the desolation has not been com- 
plete the decadence of national life in all the ancient 
centers of civilization is most impressive. Egvpt is 
no more what she was ; Greece has ceased to bea 
power in the world; the Roman Empire went to 
pieces of its own weight. Westward the star of em- 
pire has ever taken its course. Even the hope of 
Christianity is no longer in Palestine where it origi- 
nated, nor in Asia Minor or Egypt where it was nur- 
tured, but in western Europe and across the seas in a 
land unknown at the time of its birth. | He who can- 
not explain the mysterious course of Providence, 
which appears thus upon the surface of history, need 
not be disturbed by the ethical questions connected 
with the Bible story of the flood. 

In general, we may say that man, in ignoring his 
spiritual nature and the high claims of justice to his 
fellow man, has been his own worst enemy. Against 
the wickedness and selfishness of man ‘‘the stars in 
their course'’ have always fought. Nor is it yet too 
late to sound the warning to the nations of the pres- 
ent time who in their dealings with one another and 
with their subjects ignore the fundamental principles 
of righteousness. The warnings of the prophets of 
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Israel have a meaning for the present generation as 
urgent as that which they had for their contemporaries. 
It makes little difference what are the means by 
which the wicked are buried in pits of their own dig- 
ging. Itis with the results that, in our ethical in- 
quiry, we are chiefly concerned. The representation 
of the Bible is that in the time of Noah the world was 
filled with wickedness and violence. Its destruction 
by a flood of waters involves no greater difficulty in 
justifying the ways of God with man than does the 
repeated destruction of thousands and millions of our 
fellow-men by pestilence and famine and by volca- 
noes and earthquakes and tidal waves. In the story 
of the flood the doctrine of the ‘‘survival of the fit- 
test’’ is exemplified in the fullest degree. A choice 
few were preserved to re-people the world under con- 
ditions that should give them greater protection from 
the debasing influences of a sinful environment than 
would have been possible under the continuance of 
the old régime. After ali, itis mercy even more than 
justice which shines out in the whole transaction. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO, . 








Jamie’s Prize 
By Hilda Richmond 


J UST as Jamie was about to climb over the fence 
on his way to school one cold morning, he was 
surprised to find the fence gone, and only a neat 
zig-zag of ashes where it had been. The little gap 
between the two sections of wire-fence had been 
pieced out the summer before with a rail-fence, and 
a spark from a passing engine had burnt it up com- 
pletely. Of course the wire fence would not burn, so 
the fire went out after reaching it. 

‘*Good! I don’t have to climb over this morn- 
ing,’’ said Jamie. ‘I’m glad all those weeds and 
brush are gone."’ 

Jamie was only seven years old, but he was allowed 
to cross two large fields alone on his way to school, 
because his mama was sure she could trust him. 
Never in all the time he had been going to the little 
red schoolhouse had he been tardy, and this year he 
was working hard for a prize, which teacher had 
promised to every scholar who would be present every 
day and not tardy. 

‘*Oh, there are Mr. Harper's sheep.!"’ said Jamie 
aloud, as the whole flock came running to meet him. 
‘¢ They will get on the track and get killed if some 
one does not watch them."’ 

Tommy Harper and Jamie had had a little tiff the 
day befoie over'a game of marbles, so Jamie walked 
on quickly, saying : 

‘*Tommy’'s lamb had better look out or it will get 
pitched off the track by an engine. I guess I can't 
afford to be tardy, and lose the prize just because 
their sheep got out. I'll tell Tommy when I get to 
school, and he can run home. Teacher will excuse 
him that long.”’ 

But just then a train whistled, and Jamie felt 
ashamed of his naughty words. He hurried back to 
drive the stupid sheep away from the gap, and pres- 
ently a long slow freight thundered past. When the 
noise was over, Jamie heard the last school-bell ring- 
ing, and he knew it was (oo late to get there in time. 

‘«T might just as weil stay and watch,"’ he said, as 
the big tears rolled down his cheeks. ‘‘ I've lost the 
prize now."’ 

The silly sheep crowded around, and he had to get 
along stick to drive them away... Many a time he 
had carried a handful of salt to the tame creatures, so 
they imagined he lad a treat for them again. Over 
and over he sent them back over the light snow, but 
always they would come, sniffing, back, ready to 
escape if he had not been there to watch them. The 
tired little boy wished they would behave for a few 
minutes, but the exercise was just what he needed to 
keep his fingers and toes from freezing. 

‘Why, Jamie Ford! Are you here?’ said Mr. 
Harper after four trains had thundered past and the 


winter sun rose high in the sky. ‘‘ Have you been 
keeping my lambs safe from harm? I can never 
thank you enough. The stupid creatures would have 


huddied together on the track as sure as anything if 
you had not been here. I'll carry some rails from 
the old fence and close this gap, and yourun on home 
as quickly as ever you can."’ 

Jamie wanted to hurry on to the school, but Mr. 
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Harper persuaded him to go home, where his mama 
looked very grave when she heard the story. She 
gave her little boy a hot foot-bath and a cup of hot 
herb tea before putting him to bed, so he lost a whole 
day by his act of kindness. 

‘*You think you have lost the prize at school, 
Jamie ?'’ asked his papa at the breakfast-table next 
morning. ‘‘ Well, that is too bad; but look out in 
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the yard at the prize you won taking care of the lambs 
yesterday.’’ 

And right outside the door stood Tommy Harper 
and his father with five fine lambs to reward Jamie 
for his trouble. 

‘«I'm glad I was tardy and lost one prize," said 
Jamie,—*‘ for this one is better than all."’ 

KEnTon, O. 





The Babylonian Deluge Story 
By Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., 


Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and Archeology, and Assistant Curator of the 
Babylonian Section of the Department of Archeology, at the University of Pennsylvania 





This article is from a chapter of a book by Dr. Clay, entitled “ Light on the Old Testament from 
Babel,” published by The Sunday School Times Company. The book gives the complete 
results, up to date, of Babylonian research in its bearing on the Bible. It is a richly valuable 
work to use in connection with the current Old Testament lessons. Price, $2.00, net, postpaid. 


T SOME early date, presumably before the 
ascendancy of Babylon (2100 B. C.), a number 
of myths and current traditions were brought to- 

gether and woven into one long epic, which narrates 
the exploits of Gilgamesh. The eleventh tablet, which 
is a separate episode, is especially interesting to bib- 
lical students, as it contains the Babylonian story of 
the deluge. Most nations of antiquity have preserved 
a flood story, but the only one which has any close re- 
semblance to the biblical is this one, namely, the 
Babylonian. The following are extracts from the 
eleventh tablet : 


Ut-napishtim said to him, even to Gilgamesh : 

Let me reveal unto thee, O Gilgamesh, a secret story, 

And the decree of the gods let me relate to thee ! 

Shurippak, a city which thou knowest, 

On the bank of the Euphrates is situated ; 

That city was old when the gods within it 

To bring about a flood their hearts urged them, even the 
great gods. 

In it, their father Anu, their counselor, the warrior Bél, 

Their herald, Ninib ; 

Their champion, Ennugi ; 

Ea, the lord of glowing wisdom, had argued with them, and 

Their purpose he repeated to a Reed-house : 

Reed-house! Reed-house! Wall! Wall! 

Reed-house, hear; and Wall, give attention ! 

Man of Shurippak, son of Ubar-Tutu, 

Build a house, construct a ship! 

Leave possessions, seek life ! 

Abandon property, and preserve life ! 

Cause to go into the ship seed of life of every kind ! 

As for the ship which thou shalt build, 

Let its dimensions be measured. 

Let its breadth and its length be proportioned to each other, 

Into the deep launch it ! 

I understood, afd said unto Ea my lord : 

‘* The command, my lord, which thou speakest thus, 

I will honor, I will fulfil it! 

But what shall I answer to the city, the people and the 
elders ?”’ 

Ea opened his mouth, and said; 

He said to me his servant; 

Man, thou shalt thus answer them: 

Bél hath rejected me and hateth me, 

I will not dwell in your city. 

And on the land of Bél I will show no [more] my coun- 
tenance, 

1 -will go down to the deep; with Ea, my Lord will I live. 

On the fifth day I constructed its frame ; 

Its sides were 140 cubits high : 

Its deck was likewise 140. 

I laid down its form, I fashioned it ; 

I divided its hull (?) into six sections 

I divided its upper deck into seven compartments ; 

Its main deck I divided into nine chambers. 

With water-pegs on the inside I caulked it, 

I selected a mast ; and added all that was necessary. 

Six sars of bitumen I smeared over the outside. 

Three savs of bitumen I smeared over the inside. 

With all that I possessed I loaded it: 

With all the gold I had I loaded it : 

With all that I had of the seed of life of every kind I 
loaded it; 

I put into the ship all my family and my dependents ; 

The cattle of the field, the beasts of the field, craftsmen, 
all of them I brought up. 

Shamash had fixed a time [saying] : 

** When the sender of darkness at night shall send a de- 
structive rain, 

Enter into the ship and close the door! ”’ 

That time arrived. 


Like a battle against the people it came on. 
A brother could not look after his brother. 


The people in heaven could not be seen. 

Even the gods were afraid of the flood, and 

They retreated ; they ascended to the heaven of Anu. 

The gods cowered like dogs ; in terror they laid dpwn, 

Ishtar screamed like a woman in travail ; 

The lady wailed with a loud voice [saying] : 

**O that the former day had been turned to clay, 

When I in the assembly of the gods had advised this eyil. 

Yea, when I ordered the tempest for the destruction of my 
people. 

I truly will give birth to my people [again], and 

Like a fish brood will I fill the sea.”’ 

The gods of the Anunnaki wept with her ; 

The gods were downcast, they sat weeping ; 

Closed their lips. . 

Six days and nights, 

The wind continued ; flood and tempest overwhelmed the 
land, 

At the approach of the seventh day, the tempest, the flood 
and the storm which had raged like £ha/¢d subsided. 

The sea became quiet, the tempest ceased, and the flood 
was over. 

I looked upon the sea, [its] voice was fixed (silent) ; 

And all mankind had returned to mud. 

And as the light of day advanced, I prayed. 

I opened the window, and the light fell upon my cheeks, 


- I collapsed, I sat weeping. 


Over my cheeks (wall of my nose) flowed my tears. 

I looked upon the quarters of the expanse of the sea. 

After the twelfth [double-hour ?] a land appeared. 

On mount Nizir the ship grounded, 

Mount Nizer held the ship, and did not suffer it to move, 

The first day, the second day, Mount Nizir held, etc. 

The third day, the fourth day, Mount Nizir held, etc. 

A fifth, a sixth, Mount Nizir held, etc, 

As the seventh day approached 

I brought out a dove, [and] let it go. 

The dove went forth, [but] turned ; 

A resting-place there was not, and it returned 

I brought out a swallow, [and] let it go. 

The swallow went forth, beat] turned ; 

A resting-place there was not, and it returned. 

I brought out a raven, [and] let it go: 

The raven went forth; it noticed the drying up of the 
water, and 

It ate, waded, (?) croaked, but did rot return. 

Then I brought out [everything] to the four winds; [and] 
I offered a sacrifice. 

I prepared a libation upon the summit of the mountain. 

Seven by seven acagur pots I set. 

Into them I poured reeds, cedar-wood, and myrtle. 

The gods smelt the savor, 

Yea], the gods smelt the sweet savor ; 
he gods swarmed like flies over the sacrificer, 

As soon as the lady of the gods drew nigh, 

She lifted up the great gems, which Anu had made accord- 
ing to her wish. i 

** These gods, verily, by the precious stone of my neck I 
will never forget, 

These days, truly I will remember, I will never forget. 

Let the gods come to the offering. 

Bél [however], shall not come to the offering. 

Because, without taking counsel, he caused the deluge, 

And numbered my people for destruction.’’ 

[But] as soon as Bél appeared, he saw the ship. Bél was 
wroth. 

He was filled with anger [like that] of the gods,—the Igigi. 

‘* Has any soul escaped? 

Not a man was to escape from destruction.”’ 

[Then] Ninib opened his mouth and spoke, 

Saying to the warrior Bél : 

** Who except Ea could have planned this thing ? 

For Ea knows all arts.’’ 

[Then] Ea opened his mouth and spoke, saying to the 
warrior Bél : 

** Thou sage of the gods, O warrior, 

How, why, without taking counsel, didst thou cause a 
flood ? 

Upon the sinner, lay his sin! 

Upon the guilty lay his guilt ! 
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epee free [him] ! let him not be cut off ! draw... 
nstead of thy causing a flood, 

Let the lion come, and diminish mankind ! 

Instead of thy causing a flood, 

Let the wolf come, and diminish mankind ! 

Instead of thy causing a flood, 

Let famine break forth and devastate the land ! 
Instead of thy causing a 4 

Let pestilence come and slay mankind !’’ 


It is apparent to all that the main features, as re- 
lated in this epic, agree remarkably with those of the 
biblical deluge story. The most striking resemblances 
are: The deluge was intended as a punishment for 
sin; the command to build the ship according to cer- 
tain dimensions, in order to preserve life; the division 
of the ship into three stories; the use of bitumen to 
make it water-tight; the preservation of all the seed 
of life; the way the deluge was brought to pass; the 
grounding of the ship on a mountain; the three send- 
ings forth of birds; the destruction of all mankind ex- 
cept those in the ship; the offering of a sacrifice on 
the mountain top, the smelling of the sweet savor; 
the assurance that another deluge would not occur be- 
cause of sin;—besides other details, such as the hero 
of the Babylonian story being the tenth king, while 
Noah is the tenth patriarch. 

The divergencies are at the same time not to be 
minimized, as they are almost immeasurable. Chief 
among them might be mentioned the exceedingly 
crude polytheism of the epic, which depicts the gods 
scheming to out-do one another: their cowering like 
dogs; or their crowding like flies around the sacrifice, 
after they smelled the savor. But taking all things 
into consideration, no one would presume to say that 
there does not exist any relation between the biblical 
and the Babylonian stories. And the question arises, 
is the Babylonian dependent upon the biblical, or is 
the biblical dependent upon the Babylonian? and 
how is this dependence to be regarded ? 

In the first place, Did the Babylonians borrow their 
legend from the Israelites? Assuming the earliest 
date for the biblical, namely the Mosaic period, there 
is evidence to show that the Babylonians had the nar- 
rative centuries prior to this time. Babylonian cvili- 
zation was millenniums old before the beginnings of 
Israel. This epic makes Bél the chief god, and not 
Marduk, which,is an indication that it belongs at least 
to the third millennium B.C. Then also in the 
fourth millennium, scenes from the life of Gilgamesh 
were favorite themes for the seals of that early age. 
But more important than all else, in this connection, 
is the fact that a version of the deluge story has been 
found, which from the character of the writing, and 
the date which is given on it, clearly show that it was 
written in the reign of Ammi-zaduga of the first dy- 
nasty of Babylon, or about 2000 B.C. These facts 
make it impossible to regard the story as indigenous 
to Israel. 

There are other reasons besides those already men- 
tioned for believing that this story is indigenous to 
the land that we know as Babylonia. Its geographical 
setting and its local coloring point to that region. 
Further, the fact that there are Babylonian elements 
in the Creation, Eden, Babel, and other early biblical 
stories, seems to lead to the conclusion that Babylonia 
is not only the country of these scenes, and the home 
of Israel's founder, but that the earliest origin of some 
of the narratives, at least, which constitute the He- 
brew literature, dealing with the period prior to the 
patriarch’s leaving his ancestral home, z ¢. Ur, be- 
longs to that region. 

It is not, however, necessary to hold with certain 
Assyriologists, that the biblical writer must have had 
the Babylonian version before him. In some shape 
or other, the tradition doubtless was transmitted to 
Palestine, perhaps in the days of Hammurabi, when 
Babylonia became the suzerain power of that land, or 
even later. And in that region it had an indepen- 
dent development, taking on, as it were, a Palestinian 
color. The rhythmical setting in which it appears is 
an indication that it was already old when put into 
its present form. When, therefore, the biblical 
writer made use of the traditions, current among his 
people, and used them in the spirit of his monothe- 
ism, and made them instruments whereby religious 
truths were set forth, showing the judgments of God 
upon corrupt mankind and the blessings bestowed 
upon the righteous, they were placed on an altogether 
different plane ; in fact, the difference between the 
old and the new became immeasurable. This use of 
what the people actually had as their own peculiar 
possession, doubtless after it had passed through a 
period of naturalization, is but another illustration of 
the great principle according to which the teachers of 
Israel dealt with the people. 
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LESSON 5. FEBRUARY 3. NOAH SAVED IN THE ARK 


Gen. 8: 1-16. (Read Gen. 6-9.) Memory verses: 1-3 
Golden Text: The salvation of the righteous is of Jehovah.—Psa. 37 : 39 
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COMMON VERSION 


1 And God remembered Noah, and every 
living thing, and all the cattle that was with 
him in the ark: and God made a wind to pass 
over the earth, and the waters asswaged. 

2 ‘he fountains also of the deep and the 
windows of heaven were stopped, and the rain 
from heaven was restrained ; 

3 And the waters returned from off the earth 
continually : and after the end of the hundred 
and fifty days the waters were abated. 

4 And the ark rested in the seventh month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, upon 
the mountains of Ararat. 

3 And the waters decreased continually 
until the tenth month: in the tenth month, on 
the first day of the month, were the tops of the 
mountains seen. 

§ And it came to pass at the end of forty 
days, that Noah opened the window of the 
ark which he had made : 

7 And he sent forth a raven, which went 
forth to and fro, until the waters were dried 
up from off the earth. 

8 Also he sent forth a dove from him, to see 
if the waters were abated from off the face of 
the ground ; 

9 But the dove found no rest for the sole of 


AMERICAN’ REVISION 


1 And God remembered Noah, and all the 
beasts, and all the cattle that were with him 
in the ark: and God made a wind to pass 
over the earth, and the waters assuaged ; 2 
the fountains also of the deep and the win- 
dows of heaven were stopped, and the rain 
from heaven was restrained ; 3 and the waters 
returned from off the earth continually : and 
after the end of a hundred and fifty days the 
waters decreased. 4 And the ark rested in 
the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of 
the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. 5 
And the waters decreased continually until 
the tenth month: in the tenth month, on the 
first day of the month, were the tops of the 
mountains seen. 

6 And it came to pass at the end of forty 
days, that Noah opened the window of the 
ark which he had made: 7 and he sent forth 
a raven, and it went forth to and fro, until the 
waters were dried up from off the earth. 8 
And he sent forth a dove from him, to see if 
the waters were abated from off the face of 
the ground; g but the dove found no rest for 
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ark ; for the waters weve on the face of the 
whole earth. ‘Then he put forth his hand, and 
took her, and pulled her in unto him into the 
ark. 

10 And he stayed yet other seven days ; and 
again he sent forth the dove out of the ark ; 

11 And the dove came in to him in the even- 
ing, and, lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf 
pluckt off: so Noah knew that the waters 
were abated from off the earth. 

12 And he stayed yet other seven days ; and 
sent forth the dove ; which returned not again 
unto him any more. 

13 § And it came to pass in the six hun- 
dredth and first year, in the first month, the 
first day of the month, the waters were dried 
up from off the earth: and Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, and looked, and, be- 
hold, the face of the ground was dry. 

14 And in the second month, on the seven 
and twentieth day of the month, was the earth 
dried. 

15 § And God spake unto Noah, saving, 

16 Go forth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. 


— —————— 
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him to the ark ; for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth: and he put forth his 
hand, and took her, and brought her in 
unto him into the ark. to And he stayed yet 
other seven days ; and again he sent forth the 
dove out of the ark ; 11 and the dove came in 
to him at eventide ; and, lo, in her mouth ! an 
olive-leaf plucked off : so Noah knew that the 
waters were abated from off the earth. 12 
And he stayed yet other seven days, and sent 
forth the dove ; and she returned not again 
unto him any more. 

13 And it came to pass in the six hundred 
and first year, in the first month, the first day 
of the month, the waters were dried up from 
off the earth : and Noah removed the cover- 
ing of the ark, and looked, and, behold, the 
face of the ground was dried. 14 And in the 
second month, on the seven and twentieth day 
of the month, was the earth dry. 15 And 
God spake unto Noah, saying, 16 Go forth 
from the ark, thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, 
and thy sons’ wives with thee, 


1 Or, a fresh olive leaf 


her foot, and she returned unto him into the’ the sole of her foot, and she returned unto 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ERE are some questions to choose from as ‘“‘ start- 
ers” in your class-teaching. Any one of them 
ought to start a profitable discussion, and set 

minds and tongues to work in such a way as to arouse 
interest at the very start, which is half the battle. 


1. Was the saving of Noah an act of favoritism ? 
2. Was the flood an act of punishment, or an act of love ? 


3. Was it unfair to kill every one but Noah’s family ; 
if-there had been no flood, might some of the rest of the 
world have been saved ? 


4. Were there no good people in the world at that time 
but Noah and his family? Were all but Noah and _ his 
family lost eternally ? 


Most boys and girls think they know the story of 
the flood,—think they know it ‘‘ backwards !"’ Per- 
haps they do, but more likely they don’t. Another 
good way to challenge their attention at the outset 
would be to try Mr. Foster’s plan: give each pupil five 
minutes to write down all he knows about Noah. The 
first paragraph of ‘‘ My Class of Boys” tells just how 
this was done in an actual class. 

The lesson material is Genesis 6-9: 17. Sound 
counsel as to how to study these chapters, and how 
to steer safely through their difficulties, is given in 
Professor Beecher’s illuminating introductory para- 
graphs,—the first four. If you want to compare 
the Genesis and the Babylonian stories of the flood, 
Dr. Clay’s article, on page 28, furnishes the oppor- 
tunity. 

And in these days when a good many commenta- 
tors are advising us, in a tone of condescending 
leniency toward that ‘primitive’? old book, the 
Bible, not to expect too much of it historically, nor 
be disturbed if we find it inaccurate and unscientific, 
because its purpose is only to teach abstract truth 
and we must not expect it to be careful or even in- 
telligent in matters of historical and scientific fact,— 
in the midst of such degrading talk as that, it is re- 
freshing to read the comments of such a scientist, 
naturalist, geologist, and scholar as Professor G. 
Frederick Wright on this same primitive old book. 
The very name of the professorship which Dr. 
Wright occupies at Oberlin is significant,—the chair 
of ‘‘ The Harmony of Science and Revelation.” It 


_ is easy to talk lightly about the unimportance of the 


historical and scientific ‘‘ breaks "’ of Genesis; but it 
is still easier, with every passing year, to recognize 
the marvelous and divinely-controlled harmony of 
Genesis with other real history and with true science. 
Professor Wright's article in this issue, on the flood, 
and his article in the Times of December 22, on the 
creation, give the unscientific reade a glimpse of 
what consecrated Christian interpretation, linked 
with scientific, scholarly research, can reveal. So we 
have our choice: we may assume the Bible to be un- 
historical and unscientific, and therefore either care- 
lessly or deliberately inaccurate in those fields, while 
trying tu teach great truths; or we may assume that 
it would be just as easy for God, and perhaps more 
like him, in his inspiring and enlightening of the 
Bible-writers, to let them know enough of scientific 
and historical fact to keep the Bible straight in those 
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The Mystery Box 


The names of all who are entitled to mention in 
the Honor Roll of November-January (inclusive), 
should be sent to the Editor at once. The Mys- 
tery Box leaflet will be sent to any one upon request, 





1. Why did Noah send the dove out from the 
ark twice before the final time ? 

2. To what sort of man does faith always look 
foolish ? 

3. How many human beings were there in the ark ? 

4. What were the measurements of the ark in 
modern feet ? 

5. How did certain natives in the: South Sea 
Islands explain to strangers that they were friendly 
and not hostile to them ? 

6. How many feet above the sea has Mrs.. Howie 
seen olive-trees growing ? 

7. What is the first thing that Noah did after he 
had come forth from the ark ? 

8. From what two natural sources did the water 
which flooded the earth come ? 

g. Tell what effect the prayers of a lady and her 
three little children had on the captain of an ocean 
steamer in a terrible storm ? 

10. For what purpose was Noah saved? 

11. How long a time were the people in the ark ? 

12. Mention one great less«: that the flood 
teaches us. 

13. What promises of God does the rainbow 
stand for? 

14. What three great divisions of humanity to- 
day are supposed to have descended from Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth ? 

15. How old was Noah when the flood began ? 


% 
How to Use the Times’ Lesson Helps 


The Times’ lesson articles include two kinds: 
first, those which give the actual material 
(facts, illustrations, etc.) that the teacher can 
use; and second, those which tell how to use 
that material. 

I. The first tell what to teach, and are 
The Lesson Text. 
Difficult Points Explained. 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
A Quiet Talk on the Lesson. 
The Busy Man’s Corner. 
The Illustration Round-Table. 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning. 
II. The second tell how t#o teach, and are 
For the Primary Teacher. 
My Class of Boys. 
The Young Folks’ Class. 
The Adult Bible Class. 
The Lesson Pilot. 


The best way to use the Times is to digest 
as much as possible of the six lesson articles 
in group I, and then choose one or more of the 
five articles in group II best adapted to one's 
own pupils. 
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fields as well as in the field of spiritual truth. Which 
would seem to be the more reasonable view ? Which 
attitude are you going to take yourself, and teach, 
and inspire in your pupils, this year ? 

As you go over the facts of the lesson with your 
class, you can make good use of such interesting 
facts and teaching points as the following: 


Were there only eight souls saved from the flood ? 
(Beecher, 7.) 

What were the ‘‘ fountains of the deep ’’ ? (Beecher, on 
v. 2.) 

Oriental usage shows that the expression ‘‘ the moun- 
tains of Ararat ’’ is not intended to locate a particular peak 
(Howie, 1). 

Men can help even in a good work and yet be lost 
(Ridgway, 3). 

The kind of men the raven and the dove stand for (Ridg- 
way, 4-5; Gordon, last). 

God is sure to tell us what to do if we will wait for him 
to do so (Ridgway, last). 

How God still remembers those who are faithful to him 
(Illustrations, 1). 

The modern miracle of God’s guidance of the dove 
(Illustrations, 3). 

A searching question-study of the meaning of four great 
facts : flood, ark, dove and leaf, rainbow (Dunning). 

What song would have made a good ark-hymn ? (Gordon, 
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Now for the answers to those opening questions. 

1. Was Noah chosen because he was a favorite ? 
Of course he was. Mr. Ridgway’s seventh para- 
graph tells what kind of favorite Noah was, and why. 
And Mr. Foster’s third paragraph tells what God s 
favoritism depends upon. But God's favoritism is 
never unfair, or arbitrary, as our favoritism often is. 
Any one can win it, who w7//, and all ought to win it. 

2. What is the difference between God's punish- 
ment and God's love? None. His punishment is just 
as much love as is his approval. He loved those who 
were destroyed in the flood just as much as he loved 
Noah. The flood was the most loving act, toward 
the lost and the saved, toward that generation and 
future generations, that God could possibly have per- 
formed. Nothing that he could have done for that 
generation would have helped them as much as the 
flood did. Those who lost their lives in the flood were 
no worse off dead than alive, and probably many of 
them were infinitely better off. Physical death does 
not change men’s real condition a particle, except to 
improve it. The flood was an act of love and mercy. 
Read Professor Sanders’ fifth paragraph. 

3. This question is aaa in what is suggested 
in the answer to question 2. No one’s eternal future 
is ever determined or affected by sudden death. ‘The 
choice has been made before that. 

4. Undoubtedly there were many good people, 
‘*saved souls,’ whose earthly life went out in the 
flood. But they evidently could not have done just 
what Noah was spared to do, as Mr. Gordon's sev- 
enth paragraph shows. 

You and I are going to face a great crisis some 
day, though we may not recognize it as such when it 
comes. Let us make sure now, in the way that Mr. 
Gordon's fifth paragraph reveals, of what the result 
will be. If we can leave our pupils with this living 
truth as a controlling force in their lives, to-day’s 
lesson will count for eternity. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


HIS year the puzzling questions concerning the 
ark narrative are whether it is of Babylonian 
origin, whether it was framed by piecing to- 

ange two contradictory narratives, whether it is 
act or folk-lore. In order best to meet these ques- 
tions, leave them open until you have mastered the 
contents of the narrative as it stands, and the spir- 
itual lessons it teaches. Get these first; get them by 
careful study; you will find that they differ consider- 
ably from the baby ideas of them which you may 
have held. 

In this way you will get that which is best in the 
story, whether you solve the difficulties or not, but 
ou will also make progress in solving the difficulties. 

‘or one thing, you will see that the story contains a 
double account of the corrupt earth and righteous 
Noah (6: 1-8, 9-12), a double account of the instruc- 
tions given Noah concerning the ark (6: 13-22, 7: I- 
5), a double account of the entering into the ark (7: 
6-10, 11-16), and so forth, and you will ask whether 
this indicates that two earlier stories have here been 
pieced together ; but whichever way you answer this 
question you will not be troubled by it, because you 
will see clearly that there are no inconsistencies in 
the narrative as it stands. 

Then read the Babylonian flood story (as given 
by Dr. Clay on page 28), noting that it was current 
before Abraham in the regions whence he migrated. 
You will not doubt that the biblical and the Baby- 
lonian stories are variants of the same tradition. 
You will find no solid reason for counting the Baby- 
lonian presentation as the earlier; but, earlier or 
later, it is so far outclassed by the biblical story that 
the latter is practically a different literary creation. 

Do not worry too much over the difference between 
fact and folk-lore. It might not be unworthy the 
Spirit of God to teach spiritual lessons through folk- 
lore. But no one doubts that the surface of the 
earth reached its present contour through a series of 
cosmical catastrophes, or that some of these occurred 
since the appearing of man upon the earth. Why 
should one deny that the ancient flood traditions 
handed down among all peoples may perpetuate gen- 
uine reminiscences of matters of fact? The grotesque 
parts of the Babylonian story mark it as folk-lore, 
and the absence of these from the Bible story must 
be counted as significant. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


Place.—The Ararat mountains (Gen. 8 : 4) and the 
wide region included in their horizon (‘* under the 
whole heaven'’ (Gen, 7: 19). The Septuagint calls 
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Noah's deluge ‘‘ the cataclysm,” and it was extensive 
enough to justify the name. 

Time.—After the beginnings of human civilization. 
But the biblical numbers before Abraham were not 
intended to be understood as giving a chronology. 

Persons.—Noah and his three sons and the wives 
of the four. Of persons whom the narrator regards 
it as important to mention, there are only these ‘‘ eight 
souls” (see 1 Pet. 3: 20). But it is a frequent thing 
in the biblical narratives to mention leaders oe 
taking followers and children for granted. Possibly 
the narrator meant to have his readers understand 
that Noah had grandchildren and a crew with him. 


Ligh on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Every living -thing : (Compare 7: 14, 
8: 19, etc.). Such phrases are naturally to be under- 
stood in their general, not in their strictly universal 
sense. The narrator had no idea of representing 
Noah as a naturalist who was acquainted with abso- 
lutely all the species of fauna. What he means is 
that Noah gathered as many as he could, none being 
purposely excluded. 

erses 2-3a.—T7 1e deep: The ocean. The water of 
the deluge is represented as coming from two sources, 
a great rain and the breaking up of the fountains of 
the great deep(7: 11). That is, there was some great 
change in tue bed of the ocean, and perhaps in the 
topography of an extensive region.— Zhe waters re- 
turned from off the earth: From the land back to 
the ocean, whether the geographical changes were 
great or small. 

Verses 36-14.—The story is told from the point of 
view of the people in the ark. The rain, beginning 
the seventeenth day of the second month, lasted 
forty days, and the ark floated (7: 11,17). After that 
they could see by the hills that the water was still 
rising, and that there was acurrent moving the ark 
(7:18). At the end of five months the hilltops were 
submerged. ‘Then the ark grounded, and they could 
measure the depth of the slowly subsiding water. 
The summits became visible the first day of the tenth 
month. It was not until forty days later that Noah 
attempted to ascertain whether the lower levels were 
yet habitable ; and it was only after a year and ten 
days that the company ventured to leave the ark. 
This does not read like folk-lore. It is absent from 
the extra-biblical flood stories. Men who regard it as 
a nature-myth have to change the numbers to make 
them fit the theory. 
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Many a sinner in our day, deriding God's ancient 
judgments, has gone down in the flood of God's 
moral indignation. 
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A Quiet Talk About Love’s Memory 


‘ By S. D. 


OD remembered the man in the huge floating 
house-boat. Years after a man in distressing 
circumstances cried out, ‘‘ Hath God forgot- 

ten?” (Psa. 77: 9.”) No, he had not forgotten, and 
he hasn't forgotten. He remembers. There is no 
tempting thought that oftener wedges its trouble- 
some presence in when one is in stormy waters than 
just that—‘‘ God has forgotten me.” But love has a 
wondrous memory with no lapses nor slips. And 
God is love. He remembered Noah. He remembers 
every child of Noah. It is well that he does, else we 
would have a hard road with no light. He remem- 
bers every man however blasphemous his breath, or 
selfish his life, or gross and coarse his habits. With 
greatest patience he remembers. And the breath of 
life is sustained, the earth yields its fruit, the heav- 
ens give their moisture, the sun its heat and light, 
and sin’s full logical result is retarded. He is love 
to all the world, all the time, ‘‘not wishing that any 
should perish.” 

Noah had remembered God. Now God remembers 
Noah. Inthe midst of wickedness so vile as to be 
unbearable to God, amidst sneering doubtless, and 
ridicule and criticism, Noah remembered and remained 
faithful. Most men forgot God. They wanted to. 
It’s usually easy to forget when you want to, though 
not always. It’s harder to remember when those 
around prefer to forget, and would prefer to have you 
forget too. In the midst of forgetters, eager forget- 
ters, this man Noah remembered God. He reached 
the hand of his spirit ever up to God. God gladly 
reached down and took hold, and so held him steady 
through the terrific storm of wind and water. 

If they had any singing on board the ark, and they 
likely had, because God’s folks are ever a singing 
folk, they must have sung something that would 
agree well with the Forty-sixth Psalm: 


** God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in ¢roud/e. 
Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 


Gordon 


And though the mountains be shaken into the heart of the 
Seas ; 

‘Though the waters thereef roar and be troubled, 

Though the mountains tremble with the swelling there- 
of,” 


The outer storm howled like a fierce November 
gale at sea clear out-Novembered. Maybe the wife 
and mother in the ark looks a bit anxious. Noah 
sees her face. He says, ‘‘ Let us gather close to- 
gether and sing a bit.” And they would sing aloud 
till the fearsome noise without was shut out of their 
ears by the music of God within. 

It was well for Noah that God did remember him, 
else he had joined his generation down under the 
waters. The one thing that made Noah’s future dif- 
ferent from the others was God. He is the One that 
makes things different, so radically, so wondrously 
different. The sickness that came unbidden goes 
at his touch. The business perplexity, the domestic 
cloud threatening to gather, smooth out if he may have 
his way in the life. Death looking in at the window 
turns disappointed elsewhere for a victim. Count- 
less unknown evils are warded off because of God 
enshrined within. One should have God on the 
throne. That makes the great difference between 
men when the sharp crisis comes. 

Noah’s family was saved. That speaks great 
things for Noah's personal religion. He was a right- 
eous man who walked with God, and carried his 
family with him. The home life is a great test, the 
great test. A man cannot decide what sort of family 
he shall be born into, but he can decide what sort of 
family his children shall be born into, and what sort 
of an atmosphere they shall breathe there. The 
worst criticism of any one is inability to shape and 
contro! his own household. The family is of the 
man’s own making from the choice of his life partner 
on. There should be allowed no element of thought- 
lessness atany stage. When every step of the way is 
thoughtfully taken with free use of the knees, with 
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a simple, clean life as the dominan, factor, there will 
oe up such a hous hold as one may be grateful 
or. Yet this does not bar out the working of indi- 
viduality as maturity is reached; one of Noah's sons 
developed a spirit of irreverence later. 

Noah was saved because of his righteous character. 
He was an upright, blameless man. Yet that alone 
was not the reason of his being saved. It was es- 
sential to his being the one chosen to be preserved 
out of the wreck, but was not the only essential. 
There were probably good God-fearing people who 
perished in the flood; they were carried along by the 
general movement that affected their times. When 
righteousness flourishes it carries unsought and un- 
appreciated blessings to many whoare not righteous. 
When wickedness goes to its logical result it carries- 
along those standing by. There was something else 
in addition to his righteous life that affected the sav- 
ing of Noah. He was chosen for service’ sake. God 
needed a man to be the new leader of the race. Noah 
had the great qualification of character. It is proba- 
ble that he had also the qualification of a strong per- 
sonality judging by the way God chooses men for 
service. He is chosen for the purpose of giving the 
race a new start. 

At God's wish a wind blew over the earth, and the 
tide of waters and destruction stayed and turned. It 
is the same power thatelater, on a little inland sea, re- 
buked the wind and the waves, and there was a great 
calm. The winds and the waves obey his will. God 
is sovereign. He controls the forces of nature. 
There are two places in nature where there seems to 
be a strange evil force at work, the air and the 
waters. There is, without doubt, a law of rhythm in 
nature by which one force counteracts another, and 
all prove to be working in harmony. But this is not 
sufficient to explain the wild, lawless, riotous cuttings 
up in wind storms .and water storms. There seems 
plainly to be a positive evil force at work in the 
sphere of the air and of the waters. But with that 
goes this fact of calming comfort, God is sovereign. 
However he may for a purpose permit evil to have 
sway, through all, and above all, is the sweet strong 
fact of his absolute control. 

It took several months to work the changes back 
from. wild chaos to simple order again. Without 
doubt God could have spoken things back into shape 
instantly. But he is chary of the miraculous. He 
preferred the gradual, orderly growth upward towards 
the desired end. God works in what we call the 
gradual, orderly way. We call nature slow. But 
nature reveals God. The fever of sin in our blood 
calls his movements in nature slow. We are fast. 
God is normal. 

The dove with the olive-leaf has come to be com- 
monly accepted and used as an emblem of peace. 
The dove is used in literature generally as an em- 
blem of gentleness and love. In the Scriptures it is 
the bird used to symbolize the Holy Spirit and so 
God himself. The returning dove was God’s mes- 
senger telling that sin’s disaster has for the time 
spent itself; the storm is over; the earth has re- 
turned toits natural condition, and man is to have 
a fresh start. The raven is a tramp bird. It is one 
of earth’s scavengers, finding food where death has 
left foul carrion to poison the air. The gentle, inno- 
cent, loving dove is the home bird. It can find no 
resting-place in the wild storm, nor until again God 
speaks peace out of the earth’s new fertility. Man’s 
true home is in God. Only in him can we find the 
sweet home-rest the heart craves. The Holy Spirit 
dwelling in us not only makes us gentle, and pure, 
a loving, but draws us Aome, that is, to God him- 
seif. 

Mapison, N. J. 
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The God who could be satisfied with a sinning 
world would be a sinful God, 





i ND tHe ARK RESTED... UPON THE Moun- 
TAINS Of ARARAT”’ (v. 4). ‘‘ Mount Lebanon,” 
or ‘*Monntains of Lebanon,” is a very in- 

definite term, but it is sufficiently definite to mean a 

district of three-days’ ride from north to south, and a 

day’s joutney from east to west; it includes altitudes 

which vary from a few feet above the Mediterranean 
waves, to ten thousand or eleven thousand feet above 
the sea. Of the many peaks not one is called Mt. 

Lebanon, but every one is 7z Mt. Lebanon. What is 

true of Lebanon is practically true of the biblical 

phrase, ‘‘ the mountains of Ararat,” which in 2 Kings 

19: 37 and Isaiah 37: 38 appears in the Hebrew, and is 

retained in the Arabic as well as in the English Re- 

vised Version, as ‘tthe land of Ararat,” not ‘‘ of Ar- 
menia.” It is not necessary, therefore, to suppose 
that the ark rested on this peak, now commonly 
called ‘‘ Ararat,”” seventeen thousand feet high, four 
thousand feet above the snow line. ‘‘ Mountains of 

Ararat” does no more determine the particular spot 

where the ark rested than does ‘‘a city,” ‘ hill coun- 
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try of Juda” (Luke 1: 39), determine the birthplace 
ot John the Baptisf. 

**THE Dove CAME IN TO Him aT EVENTIDE; AND, 
Lo, 1v Her MoutuH AN OLIVE-LEAF” (v. 11). The 
supposition refuted above, namely, that the ark 
rested too high up on Ararat, and the further 
supposition that the olive does not grow in dis- 
tricts higher than three thousand feet above the 
sea, created a supposed impossibility for the dove to 
find its olive-leaf, and hence friends suppose that the 
writer means ‘‘the oleaster,” which grows profusely 
in the district of Ararat, when he said ‘ olive,” while 
foes deny the biblical statement altogether. The 
country where I write is four thousand feet above the 
sea, and yet if a million doves come, each may carry 
away a green olive-leaf, and there will be manyleaves 
left, notwithstanding this is-not an olive district, but 
olive trees grow in it. Does ‘‘eventide,” the time of 
the dove’s return, suggest anything as to the com- 
parative length of the flight of the dove? If neces- 
sary, remind your pupils that the olive tree is ever- 
green and leafy. 


SuHweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


{Every lesson article given here by Mr. Ridgway has been actually 
taught by him to his classes in this form at least thre: times. As he 
superintends two schools every Sunday, teaches a class of a hundred 
men in the morning, another class of women in the afternoon, and 
leads his teachers in their lesson preparation Saturday evenings, 
these teaching notes of his are not theoretical, but grounded solidly 
in practical experience.—Tueg EpiTor.] 


ND God remembered Noah (vy. 1), God never 
forgets the child who obeys him. Never since 
Adam was there so lonely a party as this one on 

the waste of waters. They needed to be remembered, 
and were. Remembered the animals, too. Blessed 
them when he made them, Every animal has a wise 
. ‘*Mosquitoes?” Yes. Our finest potatoes 

ave come since the bugs got after the farmers. At 
any rate, let us reverence life even in the lowest ani- 
mals. Only thing we can do with life is to take it. 
God preserves these animals for man—all made for 
man (Gen. I: 26). 


The fountains... were stopped (vy. 2). Never a 
rain like this one. Will there ever be again? Rain- 
bow (Gen. 9: 13, also 8: 22). How will it be next 
time (2 Pet. 3:7; Psa. 11:6)? Things will be going 
on the same (Matt. 24:37). When? What differ- 
ence does that make to you,—you are not going to be 
there, are you? If you had lived in Noah’s day, of 
course, you would have listened to the good old man 
as for one hundred and twenty vears he told what was 
sure to happen. And engaged passage in the ark ? 
Sure you would? Are you safe now ? 


And the ark rested... upon... Ararat (vy. 4). 
Just a big house-boat about five hundred feet long, 
eighty feet wide, fifty feet deep. One of the big Ger- 
man steamers measures six hundred and forty-eight 
by sixty-five by forty-three feet,—about the same 
shape. God seems to know the right lines to build a 

‘boat. We have been until now finding out. Per- 
haps over a century building it, and like the splendid, 
slowly-built cathedrals, a good careful job. Wonder 
what became of the carpenters who did the good 
work? So men can help in good work and yet be 
lost. Must get into the ark (Acts 4: 12). se a 
map. Show the class the cradle of our race, and 
trace the movement of the Aryan peoples. Show 
why the Hindu handkerchief seller looks just like us, 
in spite of his rich mahogany color. Our long-lost 
brother. That is why we are sending him the good 
news down in India. He is one of us. 


Noah opened the window ...and.:. sent fortha 
raven (vs. 6, 7). When that window opens, and the 
raven hops up, I always think of Poe’s, ‘‘ Once upon a 
midnight dreary,” when the raven came back. It 
would do no harm to read some of that poem to your 
class. It was here, by this incident, the raven got 
the race down on him. Soeasy to get a bad name. 
In what does the raven’s fault consist ? Could not be 
depended upon and chose to become a tramp, living 
on what he could pick up. Lots of carrion aftoat. 
Preferred that to the ark. . Men have left God in the 
same way. Are knocking about to and fro. The 
world’s ravens. We often say, ‘ He is a bird!” 


He sent forth a dove,...and she returned (v. 8. 
9g). Contrast the two birds in the race’s thought. 
Dove in high esteem. Because she came back and 
kept to theark. Could be depended upon. God has 
honored her above all creatures (Matt. 3:16; 10: 16). 
Man who can be depended upon is honored by both 
God and man. Homing pigeons belong to same 
family. How dependable! Usedin war. They al- 
ways long for home. Where is your home, the real 
one? Are you flying for it, ‘‘ with wings like a 
dove,” as David says? 
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The dove...came in to him at eventide;... in 
her mouth an olive-leaf (vs. 10-12), As the dove had 
not failed him before, he could use her again. Comes 
this time with the mute message of the restored earth. 
Did you ever considera leaf. Get Ruskin’s ‘‘Modern 
Painters,” Vol. V, Chap. VIII, and read. The dove 
has been used ever since as the beautiful symbol of 
rest and peace after storm and trouble. Even a 
small bird has its place in God’s plans, and the small- 
est boy can be a messenger of good news. 


The ground was... dried (vs. 13,14). Why didn’t 
Noah get out of the ark when he saw the ground all 
dry? Had been cooped up with that menagerie ten 
months. Would you have stayed two months longer ? 
Flood subsided slowly. God never in a hurry. 
Shows flood was a big thing. Noah’s strong point 
consisted in his trust in God and obedience. God 
was running Noah. Kind of men God likes. Kind 
of men any ‘‘boss” likes, too. Noah was a favorite 
with God. You will be a favorite with the man over 
you if you are like Noah. We shall make no mistakes 
if we do not make our moves until God tells us (1 
Sam. 15: 22). 
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God spake unto Noah, saying, Go(vs. 15, 16). God 
remembered Noah, and so God would tell Noah what 
he wanted him todo, And he remembers you—even 
the hairs of your head are numbered—and he will 
tell you also if you only have patience to wait, and are 
a man God can depend upon. Noah, much like you, 
was far from perfec*,—read the rest of the story,— 
but he had his good points, also much like you, and 
waiting on God was one of them. Obedience was 
another,—that is why he built a big trans-Atlantic 
liner away out in the fields. The world starts all 
over again. We descend from Japheth, the Jews 
from Shem, and the Negroes from Ham. You say, 
‘* Grandfather Noah,” the Jew peddler says, ‘*Grand- 
father Noah,” the colored cook says, ‘‘ Grandfather 
Noah.” Be good to your relations! -We have a new 
way of salvation now. Which is the best,—old way in 
wood, or the new with ‘life in a look?” (John 3: 
14, 15.) 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


God's memory of us is not a matter of recall, but 
of perpetuity. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for every 
anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used, 

and two dollars for the Jes¢ illustration used for each 
week’s lesson. But note particularly the following: 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
sender's name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 
return postage, as no manuscripts can be returned. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown 
by this calendar. 


6. May 12.—Joseph Forgives His Brothers (Gen. 


O55 SERS OOS SENS) . ws es wo 0 © Due Feb.9 
7. May 19.—Israel Enslaved in Egypt (Exod.1: 1-14) “ Feb. 16 
8. May 26.—Childhood and Education of Moses 
re ee “ Feb. 23 
9. June 2.—Moses Called to Deliver Egypt (Exod, 
i Re a ae “© 6 Mar, 2 
ro. June 9.—The Passover (Exod. 12: 21-30) ..... “« Mar. 9 
11. June 16.—Israel’s Escape from Egypt (Exod. 
SO20GG 1 be 8s 2 woe Oe “ Mar. 16 
Ses Des G6, ons > 0 5 2 8 64 2 6 “« Mar. 23 
13. June 30.—Temperance Lesson (1 Cor. 10 : 23-33) . ° “ Mar. 30 


God’s Unforgetfulness— . 1. 


ND God remembered Noah (v. 1). God never 
A forgets his people. Are you achild of God, try- 
ing to do his will? If you are, you have a 
glorious promise: ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” The hg ee G. 
Paton, the heroic missionary to the New Hebrides, 
related the following in his address at the Ecumen- 
ical Missionary Conference : ‘‘I labored until at last 
I was the only one left. Five missionaries were 
murdered in one island before the people began to 
receive the gospel. But, adored be God, that island 
is now a Christian island. Very often I would seize 
a rifle that was presented, and hold it off. I have 
had two rifle barrels, one in each hand, praying to 
God and holding on ; and it is wonderful how, if the 
heart rises to him, God hears, answers, and protects, 
and we have been spared tothis day.”—H.. H. Smith, 
Kinsale, Va. From the Ecumenical Misstonary 
Report. 


Our Judge’s Memory—v. 1. 








And God remembered Noah (v. 1). Sometimes, 
when disaster threatens, men are tempted to wonder 
if God has forgotten them ; but God never forgets 
his people. The Saturday Evening Post has told 
the story of several English reporters who felt that 
they were forgotten by Judge Jeune, to whose court 
they were assigned by their papers. He never 
seemed to see them. There came a day when one 
of the most influential newspapers published a bitter 
attack on the reporters in this court, claiming that 
they accepted bribes from parties who wished their 
names or cases suppressed. The reporters were 
troubled. How to clear their characters they did not 
know. But when the court opened one morning 
shortly after the publication of a damaging article, 
Judge Jeune announced that he had a statement to 
make, He said that for years he had carefully 
watched the reporters, knowing that temptations 
were sure to be placed before them. He was con- 
vinced that they had done their work with clean 
hands. The statement was printed in all the papers, 
and the offending editor apologized. Now those re- 
porters know that the Judge never forgets them.— 
The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


How God Guides His Creatures—v. rr. 





And the dove came in to him at eventide ; and, lo, 
in her mouth an gg bye fb 11). The 
following incident is told of one of Mrs. Nansen's 


pigeons: One day a wonderful bird tapped at the 
window of Mrs. Nansen’s home at Christiana, In- 
stantly the window was opened, and the wife of the 
famous Arctic explorer in another moment covered 
the little messenger with kisses and caresses, The 
carrier pigeon had been away from the cottage thirty 
long months, but it had not forgotten the way home. 
It brought a note from Nansen, stating that all was 
going well with him and his expedition in the polar 
regions. Nansen had fastened a message to a carrier 
pigeon and turned the bird loose. The frail courier 
darted out into the blizzardy air. It flew like an 
arrow over a thousand miles of frozen waste, and 
then sped forward over another thousand miles of 
ocean and plains and forests, and one morning en- 
tered the window of the waiting mistress, and de- 
livered the message which she had been awaiting so 
anxiously. We boast of human pluck, sagacity, and 
endurance; but this loving little carrier pigeon, in its 
homeward flight after an absence of thirty months, 
accomplished a feat so wonderful that we can only 
give ourselves up to the amazement and admiration 
which must overwhelm every one when the marvel- 
ous story is told.—7he Rev. William J. Hart, Earl- 
wille, N. Y. From The Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate. The prize for this week is awarded to this 
tllustration. 


The Olive’s Message of Peace—v. 11. 


In her mouth an olive-leaf plucked off (v.11). **1 
have been reminded in the South Seas of the olive 
branches which, ever since the days of Noah, have 
been emblematical of peace. One day in 1848, when 
Captain Morgan, Mr. Nisbet, and I were backing out 
into deep water to get clear of some shallow coral 
patches and to look for a better passage for our boat, 
the natives on the shore, thinking we were afraid of 
them, ran and broke off branches from the trees, and 
waved and held them erect in their raised hands. I 
afterwards learned that our conjecture at the time 
was right ; it was a sign of peace and friendship.”— 
Wrs. M. Watts, London, Eng. From the Sun- 
day School Chronicle. 


Whom God Wants—v. 16. 


Go forth from the ark, thou, and thy wife, and 
thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee (v.16). This 
command was preceded by the invitation, ‘‘ Come 
thou and all thy house into the ark.” ‘‘ An aged mother 
lay on her death-bed. She was nearly one hundred 
years old, and the husband, who had taken the jour- 
ney with her, sat by her side. She was just breathing 
faintly, but suddenly she opened her eyes, and said, 
‘Why, itisdark.’ * Yes, Janet,it is dark.’ ‘Isit night ?’ 
‘Oh, yes, it is midnight.’ ‘ Are all the children in ?’”’ 
There was that aged mother living life over again. 
Her youngest child had been in the grave twenty 
years, but she was traveling back to the old days, 
and she fell asleep in Christ, asking, ‘* Are all the 
children in?” Parents, are all the children in the 
ark of safety ? God says, ‘‘ Come thou, and all thy 
house.” — George A. Brown, Sheakleyville, Pa. 
From sermon by D. L. Moody. 


How God Answers Prayer—(Golden Text). 


The salvation of the righteous is of Jehovah 
(Golden Text). The Sunday School Journal some 
time ago related the following: A good ship under 
sail was crossing the Atiantic. It encountered a tre- 
mendous storm. Twice the captain left the deck to 
inform the passengers, but a few in number, that he 
had no hope for the ship and they must prepare for 
the worst. In passing the saloon door of one lad y, 
who was crossing the sea with her three little chil- 
dren, he heard words of earnest prayer. He listened, 
and returning to the deck reso wed to try again to 
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save the vessel, The tempest increased, and again 
he went below, thinking it proper to warn, and if 
possible to comfort his passengers. In that one room 
prayer was still being made, and with such earnest- 
ness that, as the captain said, he felt inspired to try 
once more to weather the storm. By great effort 
he did so, coming into New York harbor in a shock- 
ing condition. Toa man upon the wharf, he said, 
‘*My ship was saved by prayer.” This was God's 
way of answering the prayer of the praying passen- 
ger.—/Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 


an 


Mercy watts long, but it would not be mercy if it 
waited forever. 
(xj 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


ISOBEDIENCE brings degradation and de- 
struction to-day as it did in the days of Noah. 
The only way of salvation is the one provided 

by God. Here is the missionary truth. 

Draw out from the members of the class the paral- 
lels and contrasts between Noah’s day and our own. 
Every daily paper reveals the sin at home. Every 
missionary book tells of the degradation and death 
abroad, The Rev. T. Walker of India writes: ‘‘ Here 
in Southern India we are skirting the abyss,—an 
abyss which is deep and foul beyond description, and 
vet it is glorified to Hindoo eyes by the sanctities of 
religion.” In Africa and some islands of the Pacific, 
men are still cannibals. Men to-day are as wicked 
as those in the days of Noah. What will be the end? 

God told Noah of the coming destruction, and 
showed him the way of escape. He found life where 
Adam lost it,—in obedience. Noah must have warned 
the people, but they did not believe him, and no 
doubt laughed at him for his folly in building such a 
huge boat. What would you have done if you had 
known the flood was coming, and that no one outside 
of the ark could be saved ? 

God has warned us of the fate that awaits those 
who sin against him (Rom. 5:12; 2 Pet. 2: 4-9). 
He has also provided a way of escape, and has told 
us to warn men, and to point out the only way to 
safety (Acts 3 : 26; 4: 12). No rafts or ships planned 
by mea would have saved Noah’s neighbors from the 
flood, and no false faiths will suffice to save men who 
fail to take refuge in Christ. 

God promised never again to destroy all the earth 
with a flood, but he did not promise that disobedience 
would not bring death, and to-day men are in the 
same danger that threatened the world before the 
flood, but now the way of escape is for all who will 
come, not for a few only. 

We are thrilled by the stories of life-saving crews, 
who risk their own lives in the storm to save others 
from shipwreck, It is not half so heroic as the work 
of rescuing men and women and children from sin 
and its penalty. Read of James Chalmers’ work in 
New Guinea, or of Alexander Mackay'’s work in 
Uganda. The work of rescue is going on all the 
time. A few years ago in Fu-Chau, China, two 
widows announced that they would commit suicide 
by hanging, and a large crowd of Chinese assembled 
to see them doit. At the risk of causing a riot some 
of the lady missionaries prevented the suicide, and 
two years later these widows were baptized as Chris- 
tians, and are going among their people to rescue 
them. To-day in China millions of people are in 
danger of famine because of the heavy floods. We 
are sending food from America to save them. All 
over the world men, women, and children are dying 
because they do not know the only way of salvation. 
What are you doing to show them the Way ? 


References to literature on conditions in heathen lands and 
rescue work; ‘* Mosaics from India,"’ Mrs. Denning (chap- 
ters 19 and 3). ‘* Things as They Are in Southern India,"’ Amy 
Wilson-Carmichael. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 
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Six Supplemental Lessons 
For Class or School 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 





R 
2500 2000 1500 1000 . 500BC 


1. Before beginning the last 500 years let a careful 
review of all the earlier periods be made. 

2. The four great names in the last period are: 
Esther, the beautiful queen, who saved her people; 
Ezra, the teacher of the Bible ; Nehemiah, who built 
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the wall of Jerusalem ; and Malachi, the last of the 
Old Testament prophets. 

3. The four events in this period are: (1.) The 
Second Temple, which was built soon after the re- 
turn from captivity. (2.) The Reforms of Ezra, 
who brought the people back to obedience to their 
law. (3.) The Last of the prophets. The last Old 
Testament prophets were Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi.  (4.) ‘The End of the Old Testament, which 

* was completed about goo years before Christ. Give 
the usual review in closing, and urge the pupils to 
copy the arches and their contents, and to study 
them in preparation for the final review and exam- 
ination. 

BLoomFIELD, N, J. 
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The future is never committed to those who are 
without faith. 
‘<_ 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


After the Lesson 


es WO children were playing about the doors of a 

Sunday -school at the close of the session. 

They were waiting for their father. He 
loved them very dearly, but just then he was busy 
with other workers in that school talking over things. 
The children wandered into the lower rooms of the 
school; the father went out through the big doors, 
still busy talking, and he got half way home before 
he remembered the children whom he loved and had 
forgotten! And that cou/d be done by almost any 
earthly father just for a few moments. 

‘*But God does not forget. What does the first 
verse say about him? Yes, he did remember Noah, 
and all the beasts and all the cattle shut up in the 
ark. Noah and all with him were safe in the most 
terrible flood of all time—for God had him in mind. 

‘‘God has us in mind to-day. We have our storm 
times that seem to blot out everything that has been 
dear to us. But while God remembers us, what have 
we to fear? (Write on the board God Remembered 
Noah.) 

‘‘There is more to the story. Will some one read 
the twentieth verse (ask some one in advance), That 
would suggest that Noah remembered God, wouldn't 
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it? The first thing he did after he left the ark was to 
build an altar for the worship of God. 

‘*Is that what we do, as soon as God helps us out 
of any hard place? Do we remember God right then, 
or do we hurry away on other business, forgetting 
him until a little later? That blackboard sont both 
ways, and it ought to,—God Remembered Noah, 
Noah Remembered God. Suppose you think your 
own name into the place where Noah's name is writ- 
ten here. Would the writing read both ways cor- 
rectly then ?” 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* Like Noah's weary dove.”’ Psalm 29: 1-5, 9. 

‘* Speed thy servants, Saviour, speed (39: 1-3, 5. 61 : 1-3. 5.) 
them."’ Psalm 46 : I-10. 

‘* Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun."’ (62: 1-4. 96: 1-4.) 

** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me."’ Psalm 37 : 30-33. 

‘* God is the refuge of his saints.’’ (51:6, 7. 79: 3-6.) 

‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah...’ Psalm 32 : 5-11. 

‘* The whole world was lost in dark- (44:3-6. 66: 3-5.) 
ness and sin."’ Psalm 93 : I-5. 

‘* Sinners turn ; why will ye die ?"’ 127:1,2, 188: 1-5.) 


“ 


They fall into the hands of the living God who 
flee the heart of the loving God. 


or al 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.—Gen. 6:5-18. ...... . A sinful world 
‘luesdavy.—Gen, 7 : 11-24 oe oe" Se ena 
Wednesday.—Gen. 8 : 1-16 . . . . -. Noah saved in the Ark 
‘Thursday.—Gen. 9 : 8-17. . . . . . God's promise to Noah 
Friday.—2 Peter2:1I-9. .. . Preacher of righteousness 
Saturday.— Matt. 24 : 32-42 . . . . Warning against neglect 
Sunday.—Isa. 54 :4-to, . oe o 6 oe ORS Mercy 


% 


Noman was ever heard to complain of the inef- 
fectiveness of the divine method of correction. 


HELPS 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: The Beginnings. 


Lesson Story: The Flood and the Rainbow: the 
Second Beginning through Noah. 


Lesson Teaching : Obedience is Right, and Brings 
Safety and Blessing. 


Golden Text: The Salvation of the Righteous is of 
the Lord. 


Note: Give the complete story found in chapters 
6 to 9. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The childrer planted a pretty garden, which looked 
very nice when the seeds began to grow. Father 
told them to watch out for weeds, but they were care- 
less, and before long the weeds spread until the 
whole garden was full of them, and father said the 
only thing to do was to dig it all up and begin again. 

Something else spreads like weeds. We call it sin. 
(Recall how God made everything good; how Adam 
and Eve sinned through disobedience, and brought 
sorrow and suffering into the world; how Cain sinned 
even worse; then how sin grew until God said, ‘I 
will destroy everything I have made, and begin 
again.”) He planned to save the most obedient 
family, which was Noah’s; so he told him to build 
an ark. 

LEsson. 

Adam had lived many, many years, until there 
were many people in the world. God was grieved 
that they loved to sin (Gen. 6 : 5-7), but Noah pleased 
him. He was an old man when God told him to 
build the ark, and he told him just how to do it. 
(Describe it: chap. 6 : 14-21). 

When we were children, one of our nicest presents 
was a Noah’s ark with which we couid play on Sun- 
days. How we loved to find the people, the animals 
and birds, two of each kind; then make a long pro- 
cession of them, march them up the plank into the 
ark, then shut the door and tell the story, how God 
took care of them all! How we enjoyed opening the 


door and taking them all out again! Did you ever 
do that ? 

It took Noah a long time to get the ark ready 
for such a big family, and I suppose many of those 
wicked people made fun of him. He made three 
stories, just as God told him. I suppose the lower 
one was for the food, for the ark was to be their home 
for a year. I think Noah’s family and the larger 
animals lived in the second story, and the upper one 
was for the birds and little animals that were used to 
living in the trees. Perhaps people laughed when 
they saw the long procession going into the ark, but 
when the door was shut, and the rain began and 
kept on and on for days and days, they didn't laugh, 
but became frightened, and tried to find the high 
hills, until those were covered, and no place of safety 
was left. All the while the ark was safely floating, 
and God was caring for it. Only those who were in- 
side were safe. Outside nothing but water could 
be seen,—everything had died. But God. remem- 
bered Noah, and after forty days the rain stopped. 
It took much longer for the water to dry away. Em- 
phasize the five long months of waiting before the 
ark rested on Ararat; the months more for the lana 
to appear; the interest in sending out the raven 
which never returned; the three times the dove was 
sent out, and the hope inspired when she returned 
with the leaf. Sketch that, and tell how it is often 
an emblem in church windows. Show the picture- 
roll, and have some one sing a verse from the hymn: 


‘* Like Noah’s weary dove 
That soared the earth around, 
And not a resting-place above 
The cheerless waters found.”’ 


How long it seemed since they entered the ark, but 
God had not forgotten. After a whole year, he said, 
‘*Go out from the ark,” etc. How glad they must 
have been to step on dry ground again! How glad 
you are to get out after one or two rainydays! How 
the animals must have rolled and run and played! 
How the birds must have sung and tried their wings 
again! Noah was so thankful, too, that he and his 
sons gathered stones, built an altar, and offered a 
sacrifice to God, which, like Abel’s, pleased God so 
much that he made a beautiful promise (Gen. 8 : 22). 
God explained to Noah that the rainbow should 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 3 (Gen. 8: 1-16) 


always be his sign of promise to all people that he 
would never again destroy the world by a flood. 
(Sketch it and write ‘‘God’s Promise of Safety, 
and répeat or sing: 


** One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
See God’s rainbow in the heaven ! 
Seven bright colors make the bow, 
Brightest, fairest thing I know. 

See God’s rainbow in the heaven ! 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.’’ 


Because Noah obeyed, God saved and blessed him. 
We will soon learn how Abraham, Moses, Joshua, 
and others obeyed God and were blessed. People 
who obey are always safer than those who disobey. 
Our text teaches the salvation of- the righteous is of 
the Lord. In Noah’s time the ark saved those who 
believed. Afterwards, God sent Jesus to save all 
who believe. 
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Faith always looks foolish to the man who cannot 
see beyond his nose. 
dee 


My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


[Two months in advance of the dates of the International Lessons 
Mr. Foster teaches these lessons to a class of typical boys. He then 
recasts the teaching plan thus tested, if necessary, and the finished 
result is what he gives here to the readers of the Times. The sugges- 
tions are likely to prove almost as helpful for girls’ classes as for boys. 
—Tue Epitor.| 


HAD no review of previous lessons, but started out 
with all Bibles closed. To each boy I gave a 
pencil and sheet of paper; class note paper, by 

the way, all nicely printed with name of the school and 
class, and the boys’ own names at the top. Let each 
boy, in five minutes, write down all he knows about 
Noah. This is new with this class; but I see at once 
that I'll get the best they can do—because I never 
questioned getting it, even to myself. i 
eight says he can’t, for he never heard anything 
about Noah. He really thinks he hasn’t; it is not a 
mere excuse. At the end of five minutes I gathered 
all the papers, but put them away for later exami- 
nation. ° 

Here was a story that each boy felt he ought to 
know pretty well, but didn’t. So they were willing 
to be enlightened. Bibles open now (Gen. 6: 5). 
What came into the world besides men, and ani- 
mals, and trees? ‘Sin.’’ And now look how sin 
has grown into ‘‘ great wickedness.” But what is 
sin? ‘When people don’tobey.” Don’t obey what? 
‘What God says.” Thensin is breaking God’s law, 
isn’t it? First, only two people broke God's com- 
mands; now many, many people were sinning, and 
there was ‘‘ great wickedness.”’ 

Then the boys and I together gathered up the facts 
about Noah. Many, many people sinning; think how 
God picked Noah out of the crowd and honored him 
for his goodness. It’s a great thing to have God pick 
a man out of the crowd todo his work. Can you think 
of any men of whom you know who were evidently 
picked out of the crowd to lead people to safety and 
success? ‘* Washington;” ‘‘ Lincoln.” Sooner than I 
expected they have caught my thought.. ‘‘ But, boys,” 
I said, *‘ perhaps God will some day pick you out of 
the crowd for his work.” ‘‘ No danger,” said several. 
‘* But he may, just the same. Think of Noah; he had 
great faith, for he built for the rain while the sun 
kept shining. He had great courage; for he kept on 
building although they laughed at him and treated 
him with contempt. If God has a work for you to do 
he'll want you to have faith and courage.” 

So we told something of Noah’s story; then we 
turned to Genesis 8:1 and read the lesson. From 
this point on we devoted our time to a study of the 
lesson facts. If I taught the boys that it was worth 
while to be called by God for special work, that was 
my spiritual teaching for the day. 

The troublesome boy made himself felt to-day. 
He’s been there regularly; but this was his bad day. 
I know what he needs—and it isn’t necessarily more 
biblical instruction, either. It’s more of the teacher's 
time between Sundays. 

And what did the written papers tell about Noah ? 
Not so very much; they varied from nothing on one 

aper to a fairly good story on each of two papers; 
But the best story of all was that of the boy whose 
mother gives him religious instruction at home. 


One boy in - 
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Eight boys, averaging twelve years of age, most of 
them from avowedly Christian homes, and only two 
who knew the main points of the story of the grand 
old Bible hero, Noah. I wonder if they’ll all know it 
ten years from now! 

Before I was ready, one boy asked me when I 
wanted to hear about the verse I left with them last 
Sunday, ‘‘ Thou God seest me.”” The boy who asked 
the question was the one boy in the class who had 
found the verse; several others said they had looked 
for it in vain. So our one boy gave us Genesis 
16: 13. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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History ts but God's parable. 
et 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


TUDY the complete story (Gen. 6: 5tog: 17). Do 
not spend much time on questions concerning 
the extent of the flood, the date of its occur- 

rence, the interwoven narratives. The account was 
written for the purpose of teaching the people of the 
Hebrew nation God’s relation to men in the earliest 
times, and it made use of traditions which nearly 
every race of men seems to have preserved. Concen- 
trate attention on this purpose of the Hebrew teacher. 
Use the facts of the lesson, which are explained and 
illustrated in the other lesson articles in this paper, 
leading up to the climax,—the present relations of 
your pupils with God, of which the foundations were 
laid with the beginnings of humanity. These facts 


are: 

The Flood. It tells us that punishment certainly 
follows sin. Who first sinned against God (Gen. 
3:6)? What punishment followed (Gen. 3: 24)? 
What greater sin did their son commit (Gen. 4: 8) ? 
How was he punished (Gen. 4: 10,11)? How did sin 
increase on the earth (Gen. 6:5)? How did God 
punish the sin of the race and why (Gen. 6: 7)? Why 
has this ancient record survived so long and why has 
it so strong a hold on mankind? Because it stands 
for a truth from which men can never escape, which 
no amount of knowledge, no heights of civilization, 
no exercise of skill or genius can change (Prov. 8 : 36 ; 
21:12; James 1:15, 16). Such passages show that 
all the Bible teaches the same truth which experi- 
ence proves in every age. Man’s conscience always 
bears witness to it, yet men are always sinning and 
trying to éscape sin’s punishment, 

The Ark. It tells us that righteousness with faith 
in God makes men great in serving mankind. » Why 
did God lead Noah to build the ark (Gen. 6:9; 7: 1, 
5)? How did the people regard Noah (Matt. 24 : 38)? 
How did he endure his trials (Heb. 11 :.7),. Explain 
why Noah has the essential elments of the hero in 
any age, and why.the ark is the symbol of God's re- 
gard for him. He stvod alone in the world, because 
he trusted God (Gen. 6: 22). Public opinion was 
against him through weary years. The figure of the 
man of faith stands colossal against the background 
of the antediluvian world, and the ark became his 
sure shelter (Gen. 7 : 16). 

The Dove and the Olive Leaf. It tells us that God 
never forgets those faithful to him (Gen. 8: 1, 11. 
How did Noah learn that the flood had ceased (8 : 6- 
11)? How long did he wait after he knew (vs. 12-14) ? 
Why did he leave the ark (vs. 15, 16)? Righteous in 
prosperity, patient in long years of adversity, trust- 
fulin the time of uncertainty, diligent to find the 
meaning of God’s message to him, God * preserved 
Noah with seven others, a preacher of righteousness,” 
(2 Pet. 2: 5), and he will save every obedient, trust- 
ful soul. 

The Bow in the Cloud. It tells us that God’s cov- 
enant with mankind is everlasting. What did Noah 
do after leaving the ark (Gen. 8: 20)? What was the 
effect of his acceptable worship (vs. 21, 22)? What 
did God promise him (Gen. 9: 9-11)? What sign of 
the promise was given to him (Gen. 9: 12-17). Show 
that God’s covenant with man assures sunshine after 
storm and harvest following seed time, the constant 
purpose of God to care for mankind and provide for 
their needs. Wherever the rainbow arches the sky 
it spells the word Providence for all who have eyes 
to see its meaning. It declares the loving thought 
of God for all his creatures. It counsels us to be 
bountiful towards one another (Matt. 5:45). It 
teaches us to be kind to animals because they are 
included in the covenant (Gen. 9: 12). As the rain- 
bow spans the sky after a shower, so also it spans 
the ages with its lesson of trust for all from the time 
of the deluge that washed the earth clean of its sin 
until the coming of the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. Compare 
Gen. 9: 11-13 with 2 Pet. 3: 13. 

Boston. 

b 


The world ts always too small for the sinner when 
God seeks him. 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Flood and Its Significance 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, (Genesis 6 to 9 ). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


HESE four chapters of Genesis, which describe 
the great flood, its origin, course and conse- 
quences, give very clear evidence of combining 

two narratives of the catastrophe, one of which re- 
sembled the formal and dignified narrative of God in 
his creative activity in chapter one, the other the 
sprightly story of human beginnings in chapters two 
to four. The most obvious proof of this literary fact 
is the duplication which can be seen by any close 
reader at the beginning and end of this group of 
chapters. Chapter 6: 5-7 states the reason for the 
flood ; 6: 11-13 restates it. Chapter 6: 18-22 com- 
mands Noah to enter the ark with his family and 
with representatives of all land animals ; it concludes 
with the declaration that this was achieved ; chapter 
7: I-§ goes over the same ground with some varia- 
tions. Chapter 8 : 20-22 and+g: 8-11 express the 
Divine promise that the order of nature will not 
again be disturbed. 

These two narratives of the flood covered much 
the same ground and were probably the prophetical 
and _ priestly versions of a flood narrative which is as 
old as the.Semitic race. This Semitic story has been 
found by archeological investigators, and shows its 
similarities to the Hebrew versions. But the Baby- 
lonian story ascribes the oncoming of the’ flood to a 
quarrel among the gods, and abounds with allusions 
to their confusion and fear over theirown work. The 
Hebrew stories are, on the contrary, dignified and 
full of religious value. 

They account for the terrible catastrophe, in the 
first place, as a judgment brought on the world by 
its indulgence in sin. Man left to himself and fol- 
lowing his unrestrained will became hopelessly cor- 
rupt, until God determined that he would end the 
human race, excepting the family of Noah, and build 
it up again from Noah's descendants. 

Noah by his righteousness, which was of a positive 
kind, made it possible for God to save and use him. 
He was directed to build an ark of certain dimensions 
and to prepare it for floating. This Noah did in 
obedience to God, without question. Into this vessel 
he took, according to the prophetic narrator (6 : 19) 
a couple of every sort of beast; according to the 
priestly narrator (7:2) seven each of the eatable 
animals and two of the others. ‘The flood came, de- 
stroyed all life save that of the family of Noah, lasted 
a long while, but finally dried up. When convinced 
by an experiment that the dry land had appeared,” 
Noah and his family emerge from the ark, offer sac- 
rifice to God, and receive the promise that mankind 
shall never again suffer from such a flood. 

There is no spirit of vindictiveness in the action of 
God, only a stern using of the means necessary for 
having a world of righteous, God-fearing men and 
women, It calls attention to the moral government 
of the universe. Having acted in accordance with 
the demands of justice, God gave an unconditional 
promise that no similar deluge should occur, appoint- 
ing the rainbow as a sign of this assurance. ‘The 
narrative, as a whole, is one of mercy and hope, and 
of the recognition of righteousness, not so much a 
destruction as acleansing in preparation for renewed 
life. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works, bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For working purposes in Genesis there is another 
excellent and inexpensive commentary by Bennett 
in the ‘‘ New Century Bible” (Froude), It is schol- 
arly but concise, reverent and clear. Many will en- 
joy Sayce’s edition of Genesis in the ‘* Temple Bible” 
(Lippincott). Dods’ two commentaries on Genesis 
have long been standards. For the earliest history 
Wade’s ‘‘Old Testament History " (Dutton) is the 
single volume of most value. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of treat- 
ments rather than one unvarying method. ] 

The discussion of this lesson may well begin with 
some notice of these four chapters as narratives. 
They afford an’ excellent example of the restraining 
and likewise the impelling value of a great purpose. 
Think of the details which might have been inserted 
and which are found in similar narratives preserved 
in other literatures, and ask for the explanation of 
the dignity along with thé forcefulness of the bibli- 
cal account. It is interesting to note, from a literary 
standpoint, that the biblical narrative, as we read it 
to-day, seems to have combined two original stories 
of marked individuality. 

The details of the story of the deluge need not 
long detain the class. They are interesting, but 
let us never forget that the story itself is a setting 
for something infinitely more important. The writers 


( Continued on page 35, second column) 
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If the dealers would only be. 


fair to-you and me, you would 


have less lamp troubles and I | 


would make more chimneys. 
Ifa Macsetu lamp-chimney | 

was sold every time one is 

asked for, I would make all 


the lamp-chimneys instead of | 


half of them. 


The Index explains how to get a MACBETH 
chimney to fit every lamp, and how to care 
for lamps. Sent free to everyone asking for it. 


Address, MACBETH, Out, Fitabuagh. 
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The Dining-Room Bible Class 
By Wilbert W. White, Ph.D 


President of the Bible 
*? Teachers’ Training Schoo 





F COURSE it is not necessary to meet 
in the dining-room, but one advantage 
of so doing is that the class may gather 


! 
} 


about the table on which a Bible lies open | 


before each person in which he may make 
marginal notes, or write in a blank-book, 
And then it seems so homelike and informal. 


| There isn’t the stiffness of the parlor, 


The plan is very simple. It is to provide 


| once each week a competent teacher of the 


| among which are : 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Bible for any group of persons willing to 
gather in any house at any time. It is the 
Home Department of the Sunday-school, 
with certain important additional features, 
1. Provision of the living 
teacher, and not the printed page only. 2. 
Presence of the social element in place of 
solitary study. 3. The teaching, where pos- 
sible, done in the home immediately after 
the teacher has been at a teachers’-meeting, 


| where, by prayer and conference and study 
| under a competent leader, one is keyed up 
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to and prepared for the work. 

Our teachers’ training class meets in our 
school chapel, 541 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, every Monday evening at 6.30 o’clock, 
and continues for one hour. We have supper 
together at six o’clock, and confer about the 
work, At 7.30 o’clock the teachers start to 
their dining-room classes, 


Going to the Masses 

The greatest difficulty is not, as one might 
suppose, to secure homes for our classes, or 
persons to attend them, It is to secure 
competent teachers. We have had more 
homes open than we could enter, and some 
of our classes have increased in attendance 
to about twenty each, in spite of our regula- 
tion that the maximum number be ten. We 
are convinced beyond question that the peo- 
ple will respond to earnest, unaffected effort 
to teach the Bible. They do not want to be 
preached at, but they are glad to study with 
a competent teacher, Drummond was right 
in saying, ‘‘ The masses desire and require 
the best work we have.- Thre failure of the 
average mission church to_reach intelligent 
workingmen rises from the indolent reitera- 
tion of threadbare formule by teachers 
who have not first learned to respect their 
hearers.’’ 

While cur main work thus far has been 
with the poor but respectable working peo- 
ple, our policy is to go into any open home 
at any acceptable hour, One class is con- 
ducted on Sunday afternoons in one of the 
most elegant dining-rooms on the West Side. 
Another class is taught on Monday after- 
noons. We recognize that this is the age of 
the delivery wagon. People will not go away 
from home to get what anybody will bring to 
them. Mr. Moody used to say, ‘* The way 
to reach the masses is to go to them.’’ 

The reader will gain a clearer idea of our 
method and the results from the following 
extracts from letters written either by stu- 
dents in the Bible Teachers’ Training School 
or by volunteers from the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who have been 
teaching classes. 

‘*In these hurried days it is a good thing 
to see a family gathered around the Bible. 
The children bring in tbeir friends, the 
mother hers, the young people theirs. The 
| father in his business hours tells of the class, 
and interests others, so that we have a gather- 


ing of all ages, as in the early Christian days. 
| 


**When I went in last week, Miss T 





) told me that her mother was feeling quite ill. 


1 suggested that we omit the lesson for that 
night, but she insisted on my staying, and 
said, ‘Mother enjoys this Bible talk, and 
looks forward all the week to Monday night. 
It breaks in on her quiet life, and we are 
glad to have you come.”’ 

‘*Mrs. W , the lady in whose home 
we meet, said that her boys had never before 
been interested in the study of the Bible. 
Now they enjoy reading it, and are anxious 
for the Bible study nights to come. She 
can see the change it makes in their daily 
life. It gives them new ideals and inspira- 
tions. She said for herself it has drawn her 
nearer Christ and has opened up the Bible 
to her in a new and wonderful way. 

**'The young men spoke next. The older 





‘one said-he never cared about the Bible, but 


also that the meetings have made him resolve 
to live a better life. The younger one said 


he wanted to be a Christian and live as the , 


Bible taught. 

**One old lady, the mother of a large 
family, said these ‘ Bible nights’ were the 
most blessed of the week to her, as she did 


; So love to hear about Jesus, She has serious 


| college course. 





now he knows how to go to work to study it ; 


heart trouble, and is unable to get out to 
church, so you can imagine what this means 
to her in her poor work-a-day life. 

‘*It has been extremely hard for me to 
give up my night a week to this work, as I 
am in my.senior year, and am doing much 
extra work besides. Many a time I have 
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| the hall jcined,. and before long three or 

| four came’ in from outside,-having been in- 
| vited by. members of the class. The class 
| now numbers ten. It is seldom that’one is 
absent, arid the desire was expressed one 
night that we might meet oftener than once 
a week. ... 

** The excellencies ot this method of get- 
| ting the gospel to the people can hardly be 
over-stated. Instead of waiting for people 
to come to her, the teacher goes to them, 
meets them in the treedom ot-their own 
homes, and learning their environment and 
peciliar needs finds out upon what element 
of the truth to lay particular- stress. She 
brings them into contact with the book itself, 
and by stimulating them to self-effort, teaches 
them how to find its treasures for themselves. 
The teacher and her class meeting so fre- 
quently and so familiarly may naturally be 
drawn into close sympathy and friendship, 
and this paves the way for her to be of un- 
limited help'to any one of them in time of 
need.”’ 


had to choose between this and an evening | 


of pleasure, but it is with gratitude toward 
God that I tell you of this work. 
been more to me than any one study in my 
It has made the Bible mean 
more. I hope next year to organize some 
classes upon the same plan in a western city. 
It is a most practical Christianity, as its value 
is twofold: it is training leaders in Bible 
study, giving them theory and practise to- 
gether ; it also reaches into the homes, and 
teaches many who will not attend church.’’ 

The following is from one of the People’s 
Tabernacle Mission workers : 

‘*When calling one day a mother said, 
‘Before the Bible class was opened in my 
home I could not get my two sons even to 
go to church, and they never read the Bible, 
but now they want to go to church, and are 
so much interested in the Bible class. They 
study the lessons over several times during 
the week so as to be ready for Monday 
night.’ ’’ 

** Another said, ‘Oh, the Bible class has 
been such a blessing to me and my family. 
At first I was afraid to ask my husband if I 
could have a class in my home. He now 
stays home for the Bible class instead of go- 
ing to the club.’ ”’ 

The letter following was written by the 
president of the Phillips Brooks Guild, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University : 

** My class started with nine members, 
five young men and four ladies, and we now 
have eighteen on our roll. The problem of 
seating is getting to be a great one, as our 
number is constantly increasing. ‘The young 
men especially seem to be interested in get- 
ting other young men to come and join us in 
our Bible study. . 


How the ene Classes Help 

‘* One young man who came to the class in 
a state of doubt and question is now showing 
the greatest determination to live a better 
life, and he is one who is going to be a power 
among his fellows, as he has a strong per- 
sonality.’’ 

‘* Another young man whose mother died 
a short time ago, and whose father disap- 
peared suddenly and left him with four smail 
children to support on $1.25 a day, told me 
the other day that he had been greatly helped 
by the Monday Bible class, and that he had 
come to realize how important it was that he 
should live the Christian life before those 


brothers and sisters that he might help them | 


to be strong and good men and women. 

‘**The husband of the woman at whose 
home my class meets was led to Christ in a 
most wonderful way through our Bible study. 
He had been a hard drinker for years, and 
a man who had no sympathy with religious 
things. Shortly after the class began to meet 
at his house he began to get interested in the 
Bible and to show signs of independent study 
and an earnest desire to know the truth. 
He had given up his drinking entirely, and 
was present at every class-meeting. In the 
latter part of January he died very suddenly, 
and I was with him only a few hours before 
the end came, on the very night that the class 
was to meet, and know that he died trusting 
in Christ as his Saviour. Only a few hours 
before the class was to meet he had asked that 
the lesson be read to him that he might be 
thinking about it. It seems as if the Bible 
class had a special mission to reach him, as 
he could never have been enticed into a 
church.’’ 

The following was written by a Bible 
Teachers’ College student. 

‘* My class started with three members of 
one family. Soon several of a family. across 


It has | 


' Wellville,” 


| The Experience of one Class 

The following is from one who has general 
oversight of the classes : 

**On Monday evening 1 visited the class 
taught by Miss H. There was a large class 
wailing for us, and later one or two others 
came in. One man, the father of the woman 
in whose home the class is held, came for 
the first time, and it was an occasion for 
thankfulness, as the teacher and one or two 
others had been praying that he would be- 
come interested and join the class. The 
ages of those present give some idea of the 
character of these home Bible classes,—one 
mite of a boy of seven years seemed quite as 
interested as the man of seventy years of 
age. It seems to me that the ability of a 
teacher is tested in this work, as she must 
be’ able to interest so many different kinds 
of scholars as she teaches the Bible truths. 
The class opened and closed with singing, 
and there was the same interest manifested 
in it that was evident in Miss A.’s class, 
which I visited last week. . , 


Transforming the Lives of Young People 

‘* The class I visited to-night is composed 
almost entirely of young men and young 
women. Held in the home where the father 
was converted through these class-meetings, 
and then so-suddenly died, there is a feeling 
of peculiar tenderness as one goes to this 
class. There is more than interest here, 
there is enthusiasm, and Miss~M. told me 
that some of these lives had been transformed 
since last fall. ‘The young man who took us 
to the car is a splendid example of what I 
may term applied Christianity. Miss M. 
said he seems to put into practise the truths 
of each’ lesson as they are taught week by 
week. He came to the class and became 
interested in it, and while there learned of 
another class member who was having a 
very hard time financially ; one who had to 
spend most of the time working to support 
her family, and he came to board in her 
home to help in that way, and I was told 
that his daily Christian life in that home, his 
helpfulness and his influence with the 
younger members of the family, is remarka- 
ble, and he feels that this change in his con- 
ceptions of life is due to his contact with 
Miss M’s class.’’ 


New York Ciry. 








Costly Pressure 
Heart and Nerves Fail on Coffee 


A resident of a great western state 
puts the case regarding stimulants with 
a comprehensive brevity that is admira- 
ble. He says: 

‘“‘T am fifty-six years old, and have 
had considerable experience with stimu- 
lants. They are all alike,—a mortgage 
on reserved energy at ruinous interest. 

, As the whip stimulates but does not 
strengthen the horse, so do stimulants 
act upon the human system. Feeling 
this way, I gave up coffee and all other 
stimulants, and began the use of Postum 
Food coffee some months ago. The 
beneficial results have been apparent 
from the first. The sheumatism that I 
used to suffer from has left me. I sleep 
sounder, my nerves are steadier, and my 
brain clearer. And I bear testimony also 
to the food value of Postum,—something 
that is lacking in coffee.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
There’s'a reason. Read ‘‘ The Road to 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 3 (Gen. 8 : 1-16) 













Positive Fact. 
The Double Strength of 
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Bad Risks 


Life Insurance Companies 
Reject Applicants Under 
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Vital Statistics Prove that it is | nine 2 


Dangerous to be Thin 


The Battle Creek Food Experts Havé 
Discovered a Way by which One 
Can Put on Fiesh at Will 


The mortuary tables of insurance companies are 
cold facts. From these the big financial institutions 
draw their deductions. With a certainty based on 
that infallible law of average, they declare that a man 
of certain height must also be certain weight, or 
his chances of living are poor. Statistics do not say 
that he will die of “ thinness.’’ Insurance records do 
not state the remote cause, but the medical directors 
of the big companies say, ‘‘ You may be well and feel 
well, but you are too thin to be a good risk. You 
cannot fight off an attack of disease. You haven't a 
surplus in the bank of health.” 

Can anything be more convincing than the evidence 
and tne opinion of great financial institutions, which 
whnout prejudice or sentiment declare that to be thin 
is dangerous? The diet specialists and food experts 
of Battle Creek have studied the causes, and know 
why most people are under their normal weight. The 
reason is defective nutrition. These same experts 
have discovered and make for us a valuable food 
remedy, PEPTOL, prepared for immediate assimila- 
tion, without testing the digestive organs. By its use 
most people cap add several pounds to their weight. 


| expressed here. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


focused attention upon the moral. sig- 
nificance of the event. They were not 
drawn into the grotesqueness and the 
20) apo of the traditions, but were 
aithful to their general trend. It is well 
to sum up the essential details of the 
deluge. narrative, but why dwell on them 
at great length ? 

It is far more important to consider 
the character and motives of God as 


as it a God who was impotent to mend 
matters or a far-sighted Providence? 


Gather up, in. discussion, a formulation | 
ersonality, as this narrative 


of God’s 
would exhibit it. 


Consider then the read significance of i 


the story of the deluge, as we find it in 
the Bible. 
derstanding of the situation which was 
ready for an Abraham? 
writers select this incident to relate 
rather than some other? Can we sug- 
gest a motive ? 

Note also the character ascribed to 
Noah. Does God always, in some way, 
give an enduring value to real right- 
eousness, or does genuine righteousness 
have to take its chances in this world ? 

The splendid hopefulness of 8: 20 to 
9: 17.is worthy of study. Once more 
there was to be opportunity, confidence, 
service to God, and thoughtful care of 
man. 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
(General discussion under the leader’s direction.]} 
Our interpretation of this narrative 
depends upon our conception of God. 
How continually and consistently this 
is true in everyday life! 
Our greatest reason for cheer is the 
very reason given to Noah, that God 


and he were henceforth to be in part- | 


nership. 
Boston. 
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The R. E. A. Convention 


HEN the Religious Education ‘Asso- 
ciation meets in its annual Conven- 
tion at Rochester, New York, Feb- 
to 7, it will have good reason for 


| encouragement in the practical results and 


the general progress of the year past. Over 
one hundred different conferences and insti- 
tutes have been held, a journal has been 
published, an exhibit estabiished at head- 
quarters in Chicago, and the peculiar func- 
tion of the association as a bureau for the 
promotion of moral and religious education 
and a clearing-house for information, ideas 
and methods, has been exercised in a helpful 
manner in instances by the thousand. ‘The 
general theme of the Rochester convention 
is **‘ The Materials of Religious Education,’’ 
and this will be considered by about one 
hundred speakers in thirty odd meetings. 
Also, at the departmental meetings such 
topics as ‘*‘ The Emotions and Religious 
Education,’’ the ‘* Importance of the Years 
of Infancy,’’ the ‘* Possibilities of Sports and 
Recreations,’’ will be considered. William 
H. P. Faunce, D.D., LL.D., the president 
of Brown University, is the president of the 
association, and the Rev. Henry F. Cope is 
secretary. 


This wonderful food not only contributes the elements | —————— _ 


necessary for building up flesh and blood, but at the 4 


same time aids digestion and assimilation of other 
food stuffs. 

PEPTOL is not new. It has been prescribed b 
leading physicians and sanitariums in cases in which 
a rapid gain in flesh is needed. It is not yet on sale 
with your druggists, but upon receipt of one dollar we 
will send you, without further expense, enough to 
demonstrate the value of the food. The Peptol Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 
Dept. E. 








Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes only. 











Become A Nurse 


By our course of training in your own home, 
© can equip women of average ability, whether 

ractical nursés or beginners, to carn $10.00 to 
bas.00 aweek. A graduate writes: 

“I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have ne- 
quired confidence in myself fur I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and tients. 1 receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.” 

Endorsements by thousands of nurses and physi- 

cians. Write for explanatory “Blue Book” and §& 

stories of four score Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
286 Main St,, Jamestown. N, Y, 








Virginia Farms and Homes 
Free catalogue of splendid barga.ns 


R. B. CHAFFIN & Co., Inc., RICHimUND, VA. 





Advertisers nowadays give close ate 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 








How do these chap- | 
ters throw light upon his place in the | 
universe, and his attitude.towards de- | 
liberately sinfulman ? - Is a God of ven- | 

eance or a God of love herein portrayed ? | 


How does it add to our un- | 


Why did the 
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MAKES THE STOVE AN ORNAMENT 
Millions use iH, and want no other. Why? Because it gives 
what every housekeeper wants—the most brilliant, durable shine 
_ @ver produced hy any stove polish. It is a pleasure to use it. 
At all grocers, in cakes. Try it. 


; MORSE BROS., Props, e Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Farm Mortgages 


WE OFFER, subject to prior sale, Choice Oklahoma 
| First Mortgages on improved farms, worth from 
2% to 5 times the amount loaned thereon, netting the 
investor 6 per cent interest. Each of the securities 
has been personally examined by one of our salaried 





Periodicals | 


MAGAZINES, Newspapers, and Periodicals at low- 
est club prices. Our catalog contains a list of 3,000 
periodicals and combination offers. A handy magazine 
uide, 40 pages and cover, sent free for the asking. 
i M. Hanson's Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 





nr — | examiners, Write for our latest offering, uy inne = 
ane ee . ye yeep“ : 
; gage Co., Winne Bidg., Wichita Kan. Mention this 

Position Wanted | oe 
AN experienced Sunday-school worker would like to | —— — —__—— 


correspond with a Sunday-school desiring to em- T writers 
2 ypewriter: 


ploy a paid superintendent. Address, Superintendent, 
care of The Sunday School ‘Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

- — XOSTAL TYPEWRITER, $25. Only real typewriter 

at low cost. Combines universal keyboard, strong 

manifolding, mimeograph stencil, cutting. Visible 

EUROPE —Free Tour. Organize party of five. | writing, interchangeable type, pase from ribbon. Im- 

+ Travel, Recreation, Education. Good Income. | perfect alignment impossib!e. Will stand hardest wear; 

Address, with stamp, promptly. Rev. George Nason. | “practically accidefit ‘proof. Agents wanted. Write 
First Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Delaware. | Postal l'ypewriter Co., Dept. 54, Norwalk, Conn. 














Travel 








When answering advertisements please mention The Sunday School Times. 











Every Ambitious 
Young Man 


Should read the article on “ Thrift,” written by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
Editor of Success. This is just an excerpt on inducing the habit of saving. 


“ NYTHING which will encourage the habit of saving in this 

extravagant age is a blessing. ‘The temptations on every 
hand are so alluring that it is very difficult for a young man of ordinary 
self-control to resist them and to save his money. 

‘*] believe that life insurance is doing more to induce the habit 
of saving than almost anything else. 

‘¢ I know of nothing which will cover up more blemishes, put out 
of sight more business weaknesses, cover up more surely the lack of 
foresight and thrift than a good life-insurance policy. It has proven 
a friend to thousands who have not been friends to themselves. It 
has shielded thousands of families who would have been homeless 
without it ; it has sent to college multitudes of boys and girls who but 
for it would not have gone ; it has started thousands of young men in 
business who, but for it, either would not have started at all, or would 
have been delayed for years. It has lifted the mortgage from thou- 
sands of homes.’’ 


This article should be read from 
start to finish by every young man. 
The Prudential has published it in 
pamphlet form and will send a copy 
free to any one who will write for it. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company gf America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office, 
President NEWARK, N. J. 


| Write now to Dept. 126 





























THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


’ This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, . 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 

**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city.. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that on If this can be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


A cake o 











~The Sunday-Schoo 
Music Problem Solved 


We have solvedrthe mysic problem for the Sunday- 
schools of the United States and Canada by preparing 
for them what competent authorities claim to be the 
most suitable selections yet published. 





| to give strength to their followers to be- | 


World-Wide Hosannas 


A new Hymn book by 
ADAM GEIBEL, R. FRANK LEHMAN, 


|} an un-Christlike place where true love |" 


and many other well-known writers. Price, 30 | 


cents per copy, postpaid; $25.00 per hundred, not 
pre aid Examination copy sent anywhere. 

Write for free samples of Easter Services about 
January ro. 


Adam Geibel Music Company 
(SUCCESSORS TO GEIBEL & LEHMAN) 
1226 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 
GIPSY SMITH’S “ssc 

HYMNAL 
Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPELSONGS 





The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great Bnglish 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


GRAouATE COURSES at Home, Write Pres. 


C. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
“7 ie : Advertisement. 
Read Prudential itWii'pay you. 


Food Does It 
The Most Natural Way to Get Out of Trouble 









‘‘T have been troubled with my stom- 
ach for years, having the habit of vomit- 
ing and spitting up my food, and was all 
Brun down, and September last I had a 
wfearful hemorrhage, which completely 
Mprostrated me. When I got up even a 
prare porterhouse steak distressed me. 
> ‘«« Then I happened to meet a lady who 
fad trouble just like mine, and who used 
Grape-Nuts food, and it agreed with her, 
so I bought a box, and found I could keep 
it down, and it nourished and built me up, 
and I have used it constantly since then, 
usually twice a-day. I have gained in 
flesh, and can eat almost anything I want, 
and my stomach takes care of it without 
any hesitation, but before I toned and 
strengthened my stomach on Grape-Nuts 
I could not handle any food, but it was 
liable to come up again. 

‘‘T am over sixty years old, and people 
here consider my cure remarkable.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, ‘‘ There’sareason.” Get the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


The Young People’s | 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





i a | 


Sunday, February 3, 1906. What Chris- | 
tian Endeavor Means, to Me andthe | 
World (Phil. 2:15). Christian 
Endeavor Day. Conse- 
cration Meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—C. E. means surrender (Phil, 1: 
19-26). 

‘TUES.—Having Christ's mind (1 Cor: 2: 
12-16). 

WED.—Lowliness (Eph. 4: 1-5). 

‘THURS.—Confession ( Matt. 10 : 32-39). 

FRI.—Service (Matt. 10 : 40-42). 

Sat.—Obedience (2 Cor. 10 : 1-6.) 











Tell what Christian Endeavor means in in- 
creased testimony. 

Tell what it means in fellowship. 

Tell what it means in training for service. 


RUE Christian Endeavor is the en- 
deavor to be what Christ would 
like to have us be, and to do what 

Christ would like to have usdo. And 
Christ would like to have us be and do 
what he was and did. The purpose of 
his coming was to show us what we | 
ought to-be and do, and to give us the | 
strength which without him we do not | 
have and cannot get, to be and do what | 
he shows us. We can rejoice with great | 
joy because we have such a Master and 
Lord. _No other teacher in the world, | 
no matter how wise and good he was, 
and no god of any other people than 
Christians, is worthy of being imitated 
as Christ and Christ’s God are, or able | 





come and to do what they ought. Jesus | 
is the only perfect revelation of: charac- 

ter and duty. Jesus is the only fountain'| 
of life and-power. ae: 

Our Christian effort must be to ré-| 
semble Christ in his loving sympathy. | 
There will be~ne coldness or indifier.ms 
ence or unsociability where people are bi 
like Christ. ‘The sovciety or church is /;; 
and compassion and the helpfulness 4 
which flows from love and compassion} | 
are not found. .That is one reason why” ; 
some societies and churches are empty. | 
But let the consolation of Christ, the | 
comfort of love, the fellowship of the 
Spirit. be found in any gathering, and | 
people will flock there. 

Our Christian effort must be to re- 
semble Christ in his lowliness. There 
can be no factions or jealousies among 
truly Christlike people. Such things 
spring from pride and self-exaltation, 
and the desire to override and outshine 
others. Christ did not feel that desire, | 
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°$$ THAN HALF PRICE 


Of the*usual charge for a high-class library of reference, here at last is an 
encyclopedia, the product of the greatest minds of the English-speaking 
‘world; which: will meet the need of everybody, at a price everybody can 
afford. An encyc i new from A to Z, the very latest, 
‘most reliable high-class library of reference at a price that should put it in 
every home. , 


Everybody's Book of Reference 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., New York, American Editor. 
GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., Edinburgh, European Editor. 
With over 600 contributors, each the authority in his field. 


Just as though you were the only person in the United States needing it, 
we will send free to you a handsome illustrated pamphlet, showing spe- 
cially how this encyclopzdia meets your special need, if you will ask for it, 
because you are a Sunday School ‘Times reader, and a 


Minister Sunday-school Superintendent Business Man 
Doctor Sunday-school Teacher Technical Worker 
Lawyer Sunday-school Student Father or Mother 


The method followed in the making of Nelson’s Encyclopeedia is the 
slow, careful, and costly process of building an entirely new work, treating 
every subject from the latest viewpoint, and sparing neither time nor ex- 
pense to insure accuracy, completeness, and clearness. It required eight 
years’ work by 600 experts, and an outlay of over half a million dollars, 


the result of this vast undertaking, one great literary authority, ‘The New 
York Times, says: ‘‘ It seems as though the ideal encyclopzedia had been 
found for readers of Engtish.”’ 

With the desire to make Nelson's Encyclopedia as widely useful as 
possible, we. have made its present price to you less than half the amount 
at which a complete and reliable encyclopzedia has ever been sold. thus 
making our appeal to a greater number of people, and depending upon 
the sale of many thousands of sets for the return of our money. 

Nelson's Encvclopzedia was produced by the same costly process as 
former high-grade works of:reference, and is the first encyclopzedia of un- 
questioned standing and reliability to be sold at a price solow. We ask 
less. than half the usual charge, because there are thousands of people 
anxious to have a complete reference work of the best class who have 
been unwilling -to- pay the high price heretofore necessary to get it, and 
who have gone without.:rather than buy one of uncertaiv quality. 

Nelson's Encyclopedia is the work for which you have been 
waiting. ‘here are twelve large octavo volumes (7X To inches in size), 
7,500 pages, Over 60,000 subjects, and. 5,000 illustrations, —a magnificent 
reference library, complete and modern, to which you will never apply in 
vain for whatever information you seek. ‘The price is remarkably low; 
ang@fthe terms of small monthly paygents so easy that no-one need hesi- 
taté a moment to order the set. ¢ 

Without incurring any obligation to buy, write for full. information, 
and mention ‘The Sunday School Times, and a 


HANDSOME BOOK AND SPECI- FREE 
MEN PAGES WILL BE SENT 


We have prepared an interesting.and instructive 32-page book which 
fully describes Nelson's Encyclopzedia ; gives examples of its‘many beau- 


tiful illustrations and maps in black and colors; shows the type, paper, and general 
style of the work, and tells all about the wonderfully low prices and easy monthly pay- 
ment plan. é 
to Advance Subscribers. 


We want to send you this book, together with our Special Discount Offer 


Send for the Free Book and Specimen Pages, and take advantage 
of this money-saving offer. 
37 A_EAST EIGHTEENTH 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, STREET, NEW YORK 


ALSO-PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 


= > 


elson’s Enc yclopaedia 


before we could offer a single set of Nelson's Encyclopzedia for sale. Of 




















and no one who is like him can feel it. | 





True Christian effort will be to put others 
first. When the monitor Tecumseh was 


When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 








struck by a ‘torpedo, and began to sink 
as Farragut’s squadron sailed into Mo- 
bile Bay, the commander and the pilot 
both sprang for the ladder at the same | 
moment. The boat was a death-trap, 
and she went down so fast that there 
was time for the escape of but one man. 
The moment the commander and the 
pilot came face to face at the bottom of 
the ladder, the former stepped back with 
a low, courteous bow, and the words, 
‘* After you, Pilot,” and went down with 
his ship under the waters of the bay. 

We need stand on no pride on which he 
did not stand. If he deemed no service 
menial, what are we that we should set | 
ourselves above the Son of God, and’ 
refuse to stoop to what he did? He 
looked about for opportunities to help 









prove their worth at harvest 
time. After over fifty yearsof 
success, they are pronounced 
the best and surest by careful 
a everywhere. 


Annual free‘on request. , 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


ERRYS 
Seeds 






No matter how good your ink or how 
any satisfaction. 


as good as the first. 
‘s writing. 
Your 


er sells them. 1907 Seed° mail you @ card co 








SPENCERIAN 





beaatifal 
ar holder, if your pen isn’t even of poin' 
Zant write with 2 ati er 


Spencerian Pens are noted for evenness of point 
and uniformity, the last one out of a box being just 


There’s a Spencerian Pen made for every style of 
If you will send us6é cents, to pay e we will 
d containing 12 | ag different 











people. Helping people is the Christ- | 
like thing for us to do, even if it be only | fm 
carrying their burdens or sharing their | } 
sorrows. If we are too busy or too good |} 
for such things, we are too busy or too 
good to be Christians, and our endeavors | 
to please ourselves or to avoid ase 
are not Christian endeavors, 1} 

Christ is the supreme standard. How 
do we compare with him ? 

If badly, it is‘-because we do not trust 
him to make us different. 











£08 Vi CK’S 


PLANTS Rota BUC 


Read Prudential Avis: 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get ** Improved,’’ no tacks required 


Wood Rollers 


GUIDE FOR 1907 
aim Me 2 = 
JAMES VICK'S SONS , 
ROCHESTER, ny. 





Tin Rollers 














When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday Schvol Times. 
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